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DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SCHOOLS IN HAWAII 


In 1923 the territorial legislature of Hawaii passed a law regu- 
lating the foreign-language schools. There are 163 such schools in 
the territory, owned and conducted by private corporations; 147 of 
these schools are conducted by Japanese in the Japanese language. 
The intent of the act was to make it impossible for these schools to 
continue, thus compelling the pupils to attend the public schools. 
The method of exercising compulsion was through regulation of the 
curriculum, certification of teachers, choice of textbooks, and all 
other essential matters. The territorial department of public in- 
struction was empowered by the law to enact the necessary regula- 
tions. Especially unfavorable to the continuation of these schools 
was the following provision in the law. 

No foreign-language school shall be conducted in the morning before the 
school hours of the public schools or during the hours while the public schools 
are in session, nor shall any pupil attend any foreign-language school for more 
than one hour each day, nor exceeding six hours in any one week, nor exceeding 
thirty-eight weeks in any school year; provided, however, the department may 
in its discretion and with the approval of the Governor modify this provision. 
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The Circuit Court of Appeals granted an injunction against the 
enforcement of this law. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has affirmed this injunction. The decision is quite in line with the 
recent decisions in the Nebraska and Oregon cases. 

That part of the decision of the Supreme Court which is most 
significant for an understanding of the court’s position is as follows: 

On June 1, 1925, the Department of Public Instruction adopted, and the 
Governor approved, certain regulations which undertook to limit the pupils who 
might attend foreign-language schools to those who regularly attended some 
public school or approved private school, or had completed the eighth grade, or 
were over fourteen years of age. Also, to designate the textbooks which foreign- 
language schools should use in their primary grades. 

The affidavit of T. Iwanaga, in support of motion for temporary injunction, 
states— 

“That in the schools referred to in said bill, which ¢ are conducted for each 
grade for one hour for each school day, nothing contrary to American history and 
American institutions and principles of democracy is taught, the instruction 
7 confined to the speaking, reading, and writing of the Japanese language. 


“That i in the schools represented by plaintiffs there are about 12,400 pupils 
and said schools employ about 192 teachers; that said teachers are paid and said 
schools are maintained from voluntary contributions and from the fees of the 
children attending said schools; that the provisions of said Act 152 of the Session 
Laws of 1925 are so drastic that the parents of children will be afraid to pay 
tuition fees and other persons will be afraid to contribute to the funds of said 
schools lest they be subjected to the pains and penalties provided in said act, 
and that, therefore, unless immediate relief is afforded by this Honorable Court, 
the said schools will be unable to pay the teachers’ salaries and the expenses of 
conducting said schools and the property of plaintiffs in said schools will be 
utterly destroyed.” 

An affidavit of the Attorney General describes the litigation which has arisen 
under the legislation concerning foreign-language schools. He does not disavow 
purpose to enforce all provisions of the challenged act and regulations. An affi- 
davit by the Superintendent of Public Instruction advances the opinion that 
respondents could pay the prescribed fees, that compliance with the foreign 
language school laws would not prevent the operation of schools which conduct 
kindergartens, and that elimination of the kindergartens would not materially 
affect them. Also, he says— 

“That instruction in said Japanese Language Schools is not and cannot be 
confined to the speaking, reading, and writing of the Japanese language, but 
extends to many subjects and even in so far as it is intended to have for its 
object the speaking, reading, and writing of said language, the teaching of that 
is and must be largely through the medium of stories whether of history or fic- 
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tion and in other ways than the mere teaching of letters and words and sentences. 


“That, in the opinion of this affiant, the parents of children will not because 
of the provisions of said Act 152 be afraid to pay tuition fees nor will other per- 
sons be afraid to contribute to the funds of such schools and this affiant denies 
that said schools will, unless immediate relief is afforded by this Honorable 
Court, be unable to pay the teachers’ salaries and the expenses of conducting 
said schools, and denies that the property of plaintiffs in said schools will be 
utterly or at all destroyed.” 

The foregoing statement is enough to show that the school act and the meas- 
ures adopted thereunder go far beyond mere regulation of privately supported 
schools where children obtain instruction deemed valuable by their parents and 
which is not obviously in conflict with any public interest. They give affirmative 
direction concerning the intimate and essential details of such schools, intrust 
their control to public officers, and deny both owners and patrons reasonable 
choice and discretion in respect of teachers, curriculum, and textbooks. En- 
forcement of the act probably would destroy most, if not all, of them; and, 
certainly, it would deprive parents of fair opportunity to procure for their chil- 
dren instruction which they think important and we cannot say is harmful. The 
Japanese parent has the right to direct the education of his own child without 
unreasonable restrictions; the Constitution protects him as well as those who 
speak another tongue. 

Upon the record and the arguments presented, we cannot undertake to con- 
sider the validity of each separate provision of the act and decide whether, dis- 
sociated from the others, its enforcement would violate respondents’ constitu- 
tional rights. Apparently all are parts of a deliberate plan to bring foreign- 
language schools under a strict governmental control for which the record dis- 
closes no adequate reason. Here, the enactment has been defended as a whole. 
No effort has been made to discuss the validity of the several provisions. In the 
trial court the cause proceeded upon the theory that petitioners intended to 
enforce all of them. 

The general doctrine touching rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to owners, parents, and children in respect of attendance upon schools has 
been announced in recent opinions. Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390; Bartels v. 
Iowa, id. 404; Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. While that amendment 
declares that no state shall “deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law,”’ the inhibition of the Fifth Amendment—“no person 
shall . . . . be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law” — 
applies to the Federal Government and agencies set up by Congress for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory. Those fundamental rights of the individual which the 
cited cases declared were protected by the Fourteenth Amendment from in- 
fringement by the state, are guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment against action 
by the Territorial Legislature or officers. 

We, of course, appreciate the grave problems incident to the large alien pop- 
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ulation of the Hawaiian Islands. These should be given due weight whenever 
the validity of any governmental regulation of private schools is under considera- 
tion; but the limitations of the Constitution must not be transcended. 

It seems proper to add that when the petitioners present their answer the 
issues may become more specific and permit the cause to be dealt with in greater 
detail. 

We find no abuse of the discretion lodged in the trial court. The decree of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals must be affirmed. 


THE VALUE OF SUPERVISION 


The American public is not fully convinced that supervision of 
schools is important. There are many communities in which very 
meager provision is made for any service other than teaching on the 
one hand and administration of the business interests of the school 
district on the other hand. Doubt is sometimes exhibited as to the 
value even of administration. In many smaller communities the 
superintendent of schools is little more than a head teacher and is 
expected to earn a substantial part of his salary by conducting 
classes. 

A wholesome lesson for all communities is supplied by a series of 
experiments recently made in North Carolina, the results of which 
are reported in a pamphlet prepared by Maycie Southall, assistant 
supervisor of rural elementary schools of that state, and published 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction under the title, 
A Study of the Value of Supervision in Consolidated Schools. 

Miss Southall introduces the pamphlet with the following brief 
abstract. 

The problem.—Is there a need for, if so what is the value of, supervision in 
the rural consolidated schools of North Carolina? 

Since it was necessary to limit the scope of the investigation, it was re- 
stricted to a study of supervision in the consolidated schools for two reasons: 
first, because of the present state-wide consolidation program and, second, be- 
cause the need for supervision in schools of this type is not so generally recog- 
nized as it is for those of the one-, two-, and three-teacher type. 

The method used.—The equivalent-group method was considered best suited 
to an investigation of this kind. One group of the schools selected for this 
study was located in a county with initial supervision while the other was in a 
county having no special supervisory officer. 

In summing up the equivalence of the two groups at the beginning of the 
experiment, Chapter II, it was found that, with the exception of supervision, 
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there were very slight differences in any of the important factors, and that such 
differences as there were tended to counteract each other in their partiality, 
with a slight favoritism to the control group. 

The results and conclusions.—The extent and particulars in which super- 
vision gave positive results are enumerated in Chapter IV. Briefly stated, the 
initial tests revealed that the previous achievement of both groups of pupils 
was below normal in every subject. This would indicate a need for supervision 
of instruction or some agency for increasing teaching efficiency. 

During the five months studied, the children in the group of supervised 
schools made more than normal progress in every subject measured, with an 
average progress 2.26 times as great as that of the control group. On a basis of 
the time spent in these schools, one supervisor could supervise thirty-six teach- 
ers. On a basis of the results obtained, and the current cost of instruction, the 
services of a supervisor who could produce such improvement in the total re- 
sults of thirty-six classrooms would be valued at $12,474. 

From the findings of this limited investigation, it seems fair to conclude 
that there is a need for supervision in the consolidated schools, and that, even 
if the tool subjects alone were affected thereby, such supervisory services would 
be worth their cost. 


The detailed findings of the experiment are as follows: 


1. On an average, the children of the supervised group in the five-months 
period advanced 126 per cent faster than the children in the control group, or 


2.26 times as fast. 

2. In 100 days, the children of the supervised group on the basis of the sub- 
jects measured received the average equivalent of 138 days of instruction; the 
control group, the equivalent of 61 days. 

3. On a basis of the same difference for the entire term of 160 days, the 
children of the supervised group would accomplish the equivalent of 1.4 grades 
(221 days), while the control group would accomplish .6 of a grade (98 days). 

4. Within the time at the disposal of all rural children in North Carolina, 
seven to fourteen years, adequate supervision of instruction would help the 
children obtain an education 2.26 times as good as the one now being received. 

5. If the compulsory-attendance law required the completion of standard 
elementary-grade work, at the rate of progress of the supervised group it could 
be completed in 5.7 years, or.a saving of 2.3 years for work or higher education 
and a proportional saving in the cost of instruction to the taxpayer. 

6. Put in other terms, one county, for an additional expenditure of $350 
for thirty-five days of supervision, purchased the equivalent of seventy-seven 
days of instruction. At the current daily cost of instruction in the control group 
this would have a monetary value of $2,772. 

7. Upon the same time allotment one supervisor could supervise thirty-six 
teachers. The services of one supervisor who could produce such results in the 
total results of thirty-six classrooms would be valued at $12,474. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION OF AMERICA 

The memory of John Henry Pestalozzi, one of the illustrious 
sons of that modest but very active republic in the heart of turbulent 
Europe, Switzerland, is to be honored this year, the centenary of his 
death. The city and the state of his birth, Zurich, are co-operating 
in the preparation of elaborate plans, in which the educational 
authorities, the University, and other educational institutions will 
take leading parts. 

During February special exercises, educational exhibits, and 
conferences were held, marking the month as a ‘‘Pestalozzi Month.” 
Foreign delegates attended these celebrations. For August 1, 2, 
and 3, a great International Educational Congress has been planned, 
to which the teachers of America and Europe are specially invited. 
A National Advisory Committee has been organized, consisting of 
J. J. Tigert, United States commissioner of education; Frank P. 
Graves, commissioner of education, New York State; Lillian Stroebe, 
Vassar College; and Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University. The educational directors, representing the various 
countries of Europe and America, form an International Committee. 

The organization of the work for the Zurich convention and the 
transmission of the Swiss official invitation to the American teaching 
profession have been placed in the hands of K. E. Richter, of the 
College of the City of New York, who in his capacity of educational 
director for the American branch will be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion concerning the educational congress. 

He is also closely co-operating with the authorities of Zurich 
in working out an interesting program for the three days of the con- 
vention which will attract the teachers of Europe and America. 
During the three days the mornings will be devoted to conferences; 
the afternoons to excursions; the evenings to social functions—a 
Venetian night on the lake, a concert and dance, and, finally, a 
farewell dinner. Other attractive features will be offered in the vari- 
ous cities included in the official itinerary. It is hoped that the 
American teaching profession will be represented by a contingent 
commensurate with its dignity, caliber, and numbers. 

The management of the official tours through Europe and return 
has been intrusted to the Touring Department of the United 
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American Lines, 28 Broadway, New York City, thus assuring a 
comfortable and delightful journey. 
K. E. RICHTER 


SUPERINTENDENT-EMERITUS ETTINGER 


New York City has virtually reinstated Superintendent William 
L. Ettinger, who was refused reappointment some years ago by an 
unfriendly board of education. The New York Times makes the 
following statement. 


Dr. William L. Ettinger, former superintendent of the New York City 
public-school system and for forty-two years connected with the board of educa- 
tion, was appointed, by vote of the board of estimate, superintendent of schools 
emeritus at a salary of $12,000 a year for life. He is now sixty-four years old. 
Controller Berry, in line with his earlier attitude on the subject, asked that he be 
recorded as not voting. The other members of the board voted for the appoint- 
ment. 

The proposal to honor Dr. Ettinger with a life-position at a salary $2,000 
in excess of that upon which his predecessor, the late Dr. Maxwell, was re- 
tired, aroused considerable opposition from its inception. Among those who 
actively fought it were William H, Allen, director of the Institute for Public 
Service, and Stewart Browne, president of the Real Estate Owners’ Association. 

Authority to create the position was conferred by special act of the state 
legislature, after which it required only concurrent favorable action by the 
board of education and the board of estimate to make it effective. Such action 
had already been taken by the board of education, but progress of the measure 
in the board of estimate had been fought at every step. Both boards now having 
approved the appointment, Dr. Ettinger, who now receives a pension of less 
than $5,000 a year, will immediately assume his new position, and the lesser 
pension will be suspended. It is said that he will act in an advisory capacity 
to both the board of education and the superintendent of schools, William J. 
O’Shea. 

Before the approval of the appointment, Stewart Browne renewed his as- 
sertion that the creation of this position for life would be an unconstitutional act. 
He reiterated his threat that the organization of which he is the head would 
start suit to test the validity of the appointment. He charged that the “pre- 
tense” that Dr. Ettinger and Dr. O’Shea would confer amicably on matters of 
policy was wholly specious and that actually they were “at daggers drawn and 
would get along together about as amicably as a pair of Kilkenny cats.” 

District Superintendent William E. Grady, who was present as a repre- 
sentative of Dr. O’Shea and the board of education, denied these statements 
warmly. ‘Dr. O’Shea heartily approves this appointment,” he declared. “The 
two gentlemen are on the best of terms. In addition, let me say that certain 
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public statements objecting to the appointment of Dr. Ettinger and promul- 
gated by the Institute for Public Service, of which William H. Allen is the direc- 
tor, are, in my opinion, both scandalous and libelous. He and Mr. Browne, so 
far as I am aware, are the only opponents of this appointment.” 


Under the conditions which now exist in American schools, the 
position of superintendent may properly be classified as extra- 
hazardous. Merit and efficiency are very often overlooked, and 
political considerations determine appointments and reappoint- 
ments to a shocking degree. It would be a wholesome check on 
hasty political action on the part of boards of education if the citi- 
zens of a number of cities would unite in securing reinstatements of 
the type which has just been made in the case of Superintendent 
Ettinger. Perhaps the superintendents of the country might agree 
to demand, as a part of every contract of appointment, assurance 
that faithful service will be rewarded by ultimate appointment to 
the position of superintendent emeritus. 


COMBATING IGNORANCE 


Some weeks ago Superintendent William McAndrew proposed 
the enlargement of the bureau of instructional research of the Chi- 


cago school system. This proposal is regarded in some quarters as a 
dangerous threat because it is feared that a higher degree of effi- 
ciency may be required when the results of teaching are carefully 
measured and compared. Propaganda from a familiar source was 
at once initiated, and an outcry was raised against the superintend- 
ent’s policy. 

The following statement, quoted from the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
recounts the happenings at a recent meeting of the administration 
committee of the board of education. 

With both contestants charging each other with talking beside the point, 
Superintendent William McAndrew and Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, engaged in a bitter argument for two hours yesterday be- 
fore the school administration committee over the superintendent’s proposal to 
expand the bureau of instructional research. Further discussion was postponed 
until March 29, which will be nine weeks since Mr. McAndrew first made his © 
recommendation. 

Despite the superintendent’s denial that the proposal, which involves the 
creation of an extensive bureau to test the achievement of pupils, is an attempt 
to steer students into a life-channel as ditch-digger or bond-seller, Olander 
charged motives of that nature. 
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“You are bringing up the Hindu caste system and you call it scientific. 
You are taking helpless babies and applying tests to them. You tell them they 
are destined to be teamsters. God help them. The only test that should be given 
the babies is to ask them the question, ‘Do you want to do it?’ 

“Behind all this lies something more than hope that research will lead to 
discoveries. Since the war there has been a veritable scramble and rush of stu- 
dents to the high schools. This is a means of weeding out students to relieve 
pressure in the high schools.” 

“I enter a general denial of Mr. Olander’s allegations,” Superintendent 
McAndrew began. ‘‘Mr. Olander’s objection seems to be centered in the idea 
that we want to relegate certain pupils to inferior positions and put a stigma on 
the children of laborers. Mr. Olander’s fear is ungrounded and ridiculous. I am 
not proposing intelligence tests. I want to see that pupils have an equality of 
opportunity, and that is the purpose of the department of instructional re- 
search.” 

Mr. McAndrew elaborated on his recommendation, pointing out that by 
means of tests pupils of slower mentality are grouped, thus avoiding the morti- 
fication of failure when classed with the more alert ones. 


The student of education who observes this primitive fear that 
science is going to harm pupils in the school is reminded of the 
anxieties and superstitions which in past ages inhibited the develop- 
ment of physics and chemistry. It is to be hoped that in the not 


distant future communities, even large communities, will be con- 
verted to an appreciation of scientific methods in the fields of social 
adjustment. 


CURRENT EVENTS TAUGHT BY MOTION PICTURES 


The following statement was published by the New York Sun. 


Approval has been given by the Board of Education of New York City to 
an experimental plan of teaching current events with the aid of motion pic- 
tures. Films, projectors, and operators, together with the necessary teachers’ 
outlines, will be furnished gratis by the Fox Film Corporation for a period of 
twenty weeks, after which the results of such instruction will be checked up. 

The public schools now have three types of film service, each correlated 
with some subject in the curriculum. The Fox experiment will furnish a fourth 
type. 

The plan as approved by the board of superintendents and Ernest L. 
Crandall, director of the bureau of visual instruction, calls for showings of news 
films twice a week in twenty-five selected schools. The film company had sug- 
gested 150 schools, but the number was reduced by the superintendents on the 
theory that, while the project was in an experimental stage, it should be small 
enough to permit of thorough supervision by the bureau of visual instruction. 
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Some of the titles now prepared for showing in the schools, according to the 
superintendent’s report, are: “Air Conquest of the North Pole,” “The Raising 
of the S-51,” “The Congress of the United States,” ‘‘When Hurricanes Strike 
America,” “American Womanhood Conquers the English Channel,” “British 
General Strike,”’ and “Mussolini.” 

Each film is to be accompanied by a “teachers’ outline,” containing a his- 
torical review of the subject under consideration, suggested questions, picture 
study (covered by the film), and word study. In the case of the polar-explora- 
tion film, for example, the teachers’ outline would contain data on the history 
of past polar expeditions, the climate encountered, the food and clothing of 
explorers and natives, a discussion of Commander Byrd’s biography, a com- 
parison of the polar expeditions with the Crusades, geological formations in the 
Far North and information about the Eskimos. Every film and the teachers’ out- 
line accompanying it must be approved by Director Crandall before it may be 
shown. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING 


A beautifully illustrated and interesting reader entitled, Hob o’ 
the Mill, has been published by the Quaker Oats Company. Copies 
of this reader are furnished free in limited numbers to teachers who 
write to the Quaker Oats Company, School Health Service, 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

The reader tells something of the history of grain and of the 
methods used in milling grain from primitive times down to the 
present. The book is suitable as a supplementary reader for the 
intermediate grades. 

Another illustrated pamphlet describes the way in which silk 
is collected and manufactured. This pamphlet is published by the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The following letter was received from the secretary of that 
association. 


The Silk Association of America, Inc., in its position of representing Ameri- 
ca’s great silk industry, receives daily from schools throughout the country 
numerous requests for information regarding silk. 

For the convenience of both instructors and pupils, these interesting facts, 
profusely illustrated, have been assembled in printed form in the pages of the 
inclosed booklet, The Romantic Story of Silk. 

This brief story of the discovery of silk, its history and production, will 
fulfil, we trust, the many wishes expressed by educational institutions for 
authentic information on this subject. 

If this booklet would be of interest to your readers, we shall be pleased to 
send it to any of them who mention your magazine. 
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MAKING LANTERN SLIDES 


The following item was published in a recent issue of School 
Topics, the official magazine of the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Of the making of slides there is no end at the Washington Irving School, 
where sixth-grade pupils, after many trials, have mastered the art of putting 
pictures on glass to be enlarged by a lantern into illustrations for history, 
geography, hygiene, and nature-study talks. 

Longing for more compact and durable pictures than they were able to 
produce for their shadow-box, the pupils experimented first with crayons on 
clear glass, then with ceramic or china-marking pencils. Only blue and black 
reproduced their color through the lantern, but with these crude materials the 
pupils developed a complete set of slides on Egypt. Search for a medium which 
would reproduce other colors resulted in the use of Japanese water colors. Later, 
frosted glass slides replaced clear glass, because on them the pupils could outline 
with lead pencils and fill in with water colors. Each slide was bound with 
gummed tape, labeled, and packed away as part of a set. 

Medieval homes, costumes, armor, and customs, ships dating back to 
Noah’s ark, maps and graphs, wild animals, types of architecture, and model 
breakfasts are among the varied subjects selected for this new pictorial treat- 
ment. Each member of the class, as a new subject is discussed, chooses the 
phase he wishes to study and illustrate. His first picture is drawn on nine-by- 
twelve paper, then reduced to scale for the slide, with the source of material 
noted. 

Legends to accompany the slides are typewritten on cellaphane, a film-like 
material, then slipped between two clear-glass protectors and bound with 
gummed tape. 

In December, the Washington Irving pupils exhibited many of their slides 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art and described the growth of their project. 
Later a similar exhibit was given in their school to principals from other build- 


ings. 


“Slide-making has certainly proved an effective way to stimulate research . 


and develop class spirit,”” says Mrs. Anna Milam, their teacher. 


SHORTENING THE SCHOOL DAY 
The following item was recently issued by the Associated Press. 


An experiment to determine whether shorter hours will benefit school chil- 
dren both physically and mentally will be undertaken in the schools of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The experiment was authorized by the city school board when 
a parent-teacher association contended that long school hours might be re- 
sponsible for unusual fatigue and for children being underweight. 

Under the experimental plan children in the first two grades will attend 
school three and one-half hours a day and those in the third grade five hours. 
Six hours a day heretofore have been required of all pupils. 
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PURPOSES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual reports of superintendents of schools vary greatly 
in form and in value. Some of them are purely perfunctory, routine 
statements of certain facts about school attendance, appointments, 
and finance. The better reports are searching appraisals of all phases 
of the work of the school system for the year. They range in scope 
from a single typewritten sheet to a printed volume of several 
hundred pages. The objectives which should control the planning 
of the superintendent’s report are admirably stated by Superin- 
tendent P. R. Spencer, Superior, Wisconsin, in his recently published 
report for the school year 1925-26. 

1. To include in the report a statement of policies which are to be judged by 
the board of education. 

2. To point out the work and achievements of the past year. 

3. To point out the phases of work which need special attention or modi- 
fication. 

4. To include valuable statistical information which needs to be referred to 
from time to time. 

5. To assist interested parents and taxpayers in better understanding the 
work of the schools. 

6. To enable every teacher, supervisor, and principal to see the work of the 
public schools as a whole and to give to each an appreciation of his or her con- 
tribution. 

7. To help to unify the objectives of the whole teaching and supervisory 
force through a discussion of educational policies. 

8. To include statements of educational costs and comparisons. 


The report of Superintendent Spencer is a model of scientific 
self-surveying on the part of a superintendent and his staff of super- 
visors and teachers. Space forbids more than the mere mention of 
the major topics treated in the 198 pages of carefully prepared and 
clearly written material: ‘‘Grade Placement of Pupils,” “Adminis- 
trative and Supervisory Reorganization,” “New Buildings and 
Grounds,” “Physical Education and Health Service,” “Music,” 
“Curriculum,” “Use of the Classroom Period,” “Failures,” ‘Study 
of Students Taking Four and One-Half and Five Subjects,” “Extra- 
curricular Activities,” ‘Co-ordinating Work of Vocational School 
and High School,” “Test and Measurement Program,” and “School 
Finance.” 





JUDICIAL DECISIONS RELATING TO SUSPENSION 
AND EXPULSION FROM SCHOOL 


CORD O. WELLS 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin | 


While the question of suspension and expulsion from school does 
not occupy the position of importance that it once held, a survey of 
the cases which have come before the highest courts within recent 
years shows that there is still ample reason for those who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of schools to be familiar with the 
legal opinions in connection with such cases. 

In order to discuss the problem somewhat in detail and yet with 
as much brevity as possible, it has been divided into six divisions. 
These divisions are based on the nature of the act for which the 
pupil may be suspended or expelled. Within these divisions will be 
found the important opinions of courts with regard to the question 
of suspension and expulsion as a whole, including the extent of 
authority which a board of school directors, a teacher, or a principal 
may exercise in this respect. For this purpose the following classifi- 
cation has been made: (1) suspension or expulsion for acts growing 
out of the selection of studies, (2) suspension or expulsion for con- 
nection with a secret society, (3) suspension or expulsion for failure 
to pay for injury to school property, (4) suspension or expulsion for 
failure to perform manual labor, (5) suspension or expulsion for 
misconduct of the pupil within the school, and (6) suspension or 
expulsion for acts committed by the pupil after the relation of teach- 
er and pupil has ceased. While there is obviously an overlapping of 
cases here, the divisions can be adhered to rather closely. 

The primary purpose of the discussion is to consider the legal 
aspects of suspension and expulsion as purely disciplinary measures. 
For this reason, the somewhat closely related topic of exclusion is 
omitted except in so far as a pupil who is suspended or expelled 
may be considered for the time being as excluded from the privileges 
of the school; that is, those factors which, for other than disciplinary 
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purposes, determine the pupil’s eligibility to attend school are not 
considered here. Such factors would include vaccination, disease, 
inability to profit from instruction, and rights of non-residents of a 
district. None of these considerations fall within the realm of dis- 
ciplinary measures. 


SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR ACTS GROWING OUT 
OF THE SELECTION OF STUDIES 


There are two rather closely connected phases of the question 
of selection of studies by the parent. The first of these concerns the 
right of the parent to select from the course of study those subjects 
which he wishes his child to pursue. The weight of authority here 
seems to be that the parent has the right to make a reasonable selec- 
tion from the prescribed course of study.’ Because of the importance 
of education to the state, the courts hold that school authorities 
should be upheld in their control and regulation of the school sys- 
tem but that this power and authority is not unlimited. School 
officers must exercise their authority with due regard for the natural 
and legal rights of the parents of the children. When the parent 
makes a reasonable selection from the course of study which has 
been prescribed by the school authorities and requests that his child 
be excused from certain subjects, the request should be granted. As 
stated in an Illinois case,? “‘the laws of the state do not deny the 
parent all control of his child. They withdraw from him only the 
right to select the branches to be studied by the child to the extent 
that the exercise of that right will not interfere with the system pre- 
scribed for the school.” In the case of Sheibley v. Dixon County Dis- 
trict; the statute provided that the board had power to prescribe 
courses of study and textbooks for the use of the school. Neverthe- 
less, the court held that the board was not justified in expelling a 
pupil from school for failure to study a prescribed branch against the 
protest of the parent. In the words of the court, “the right of a 
parent to determine the studies his child shall take is paramount to 
the right of a trustee or teacher, and any rule which requires a pupil 
to study a prescribed branch against the protest of the parent is an 


t State of Nebraska ex rel. Kelley v. Ferguson, 144 N.W. 10309. 
2 People ex rel. Van Allen v. School District 1, 87 Tl. 303. 
3 Sheibley v. Dixon County District, 31 Neb. 552. 
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unreasonable rule.” A number of cases may be found which tend to 
strengthen this position.’ The only cases in which a different position 
was taken by the court are those of Siate v. Weber* and Kidder v. 
Chellis. In the former case, a pupil was expelled because he refused 
to provide himself with the necessary books to use in the study of 
music, which was required by the board. Against the protest of the 
parent, the superintendent required the child to take part in the 
exercises and, on his refusal to obey, suspended him. The only reason 
given by the parent for not wanting the child to take music was that 
he did not consider it to the best interest of the child. The suspen- 
sion was sustained by the court. This was based on the assumption, 
at least in part, that the parent had not made a “reasonable selec- 
tion.” In the case of Kidder v. Chellis, the court gave an opinion 
which is decidedly not in agreement with the weight of opinion on 
the subject; it held that “the power of the parent to decide what 
studies the child shall pursue would be a power of disorganizing the 
school and rendering it substantially useless.” 

As distinguished from the cases in which the court upholds the 
right of a parent to make a reasonable selection of studies for his 
child and denies the right to suspend in most instances, there is a 
series of closely related cases in which the right to suspend is usually 
upheld. Here, however, it is a question of the right to suspend a 
pupil for failure to participate in certain exercises of the school rather 
than in certain studies or for failure to perform acts which neces- 
sarily grow out of the subjects themselves. It may be stated as a 
fairly definite principle of law that, where the district board is given 
statutory authority to prescribe the course of study and the texts 
which shall be used and to make the necessary rules for the disci- 
pline of the school, the child must produce a written excuse from the 
parent giving good reason why it is desired that he be excused from 
a particular study or he is subject to suspension by the teacher or 
principal. This is in accordance with the general principle that a 
board of directors must have the power to enforce a regulation if it 
has the power to make it. Thus, if the statutes give them the power 
to prescribe the course of study, the statutes must also give them 

t School District 18 v. Thompson, 24 L.R.A. (N.S.) 221; Morrow v. Wood, 35 Wis. 59; 
State of Nebraska ex rel. Kelley v. Ferguson, 144 N.W. 1039. 

2 State v. Weber, 108 Ind. 31. 3 Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N.H. 473. 
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the power to compel the pupil to do the things which are necessarily 
a part of that course.' Likewise, if the board is given statutory 
authority to direct the general course of study and to select the books 
to be used, the right to enforce the use of the books must also be 
given. In a certain case,’ the board had prescribed the Protestant 
version of the Bible as a reading book in the public schools. A pupil 
refused to read it on the ground that it interfered with her religious 
conviction, and the teacher expelled her. Action for damages was 
brought against the board, and the court held that “the mere selec- 
tion of a textbook indicates no preference of a religious sect, and 
since the board was acting under the obligation of official duty and 
when so acting and without malice or wrong on their part, they 
cannot be held responsible for errors of judgment.” The latter 
principle, especially, has been well defined; furthermore, it is a 
principle on which practically all courts have agreed. This would 
seem to be good law, since “‘it is the duty of the directors, who are 
elected and serve without pay, to adopt reasonable rules for the 
conduct of the schools, and it would deter responsible men from 
accepting the position if they were held liable for damages to a pupil 
who was expelled under a rule adopted by them under the honest 
impression that the welfare of the school demanded it.” The only 
limitations here are that both the rule and the method of enforcing 
it must be reasonable. In addition, it is, of course, essential that the 
board does not exceed the statutory provisions with regard to the 
making of the regulations.‘ 

Other situations in which the action of the parent affects the 
child include such offenses as that involved in a Nebraska case.’ 
It was the duty of the teacher to keep a record of the standing of 
each pupil in his studies, attendance, and deportment and to send 
to the parent by the pupil a written report each month. This report 
was to be signed by the parent and returned to the teacher. The 
wilful refusal by the parent to sign and return such a report was held 
to be a sufficient reason for excluding the child from school. 


t Benedict School v. Bradford, 36 S.E. 920. 

2 Donahue v. Richards, 61 Am. Dec. 256, 38 Me. 379. 

3 Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 N.E. 286; McCormick v. Burt, 95 Ill. 263; Jones v. Fitch- 
burg, 211 Mass. 66. 

4 Jones v. Fitchburg, 211 Mass.66. 5 Bourneetal. v. State ex rel. Taylor, 35 Neb. 1. 
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SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR CONNECTION WITH 
A SECRET SOCIETY 

A number of cases involving secret societies have come before 
the courts, and in most of these cases the power of the board to 
discipline pupils for joining such societies has been upheld. We must 
note here, however, a distinction between those cases in which the 
board acts with statutory authority and those cases in which no such 
authority exists. 

A number of cases involving secret societies have come before the 
courts in Illinois. The first of these cases (1908) involved the power 
of a board to deny members of secret societies the right to represent 
the school in public.’ All school privileges except the right to attend 
classes were taken from those who were members of secret societies. 
The court upheld the action of the board as not an unlawful dis- 
crimination against the offenders. The validity of a similar rule was 
before the court in the case of Favorite v. Board of Education? The 
court sustained the rule in this case also. In neither of these cases 
was the validity of a statute involved. 

In Washington the court held that the board of directors had the 
authority to prohibit members of high-school fraternities organized 
against its will from participating in school privileges. The court 
justified its position by saying that “‘these fraternities, although 
they meet out of school hours, foster a clannish spirit of insubordina- 
tion which results in evil to the good order, harmony, and general 
welfare of the school.’ In this case the statutes authorized the 
board of directors “to adopt rules and regulations for the well-being 
of the school.” 

While the foregoing cases clearly represent the weight of author- 
ity on the question of excluding members of secret societies from 
school privileges, there is a Missouri case in which the court held 
that “no rule should be enacted which attempts to control the con- 
duct of the pupils after they have reached their homes, unless such 
rule clearly seeks to regulate actions which, if permitted, will detri- 
mentally interfere with the management of the school. There is 
nothing shown in the conduct of the pupils to support the conclusion 


t Wilson v. Board of Education, 233 Ill. 464. 
2 Favorite v. Board of Education, 235 Ill. 314. 
3 Wayland v. School District 1, 86 Pac. 642. 
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that their membership has proved harmful to the control of the 
school, and in the absence of such evidence, the reason for such rule 
ceases to exist.’”* In this case there was no statutory authority 
other than the general powers granted to school directors. 

From the preceding cases it may be observed that the courts 
have upheld school authorities in prohibiting members of secret 
societies from representing the school even in the absence of specific 
statutory authority. 

Cases involving statutory authority are not so numerous, but 
there is agreement of opinion in practically all the cases. In 1923 
the Illinois court passed on the constitutionality of a law prohibiting 
high-school fraternities.? The court said: 

The statute does not purport to control the pupils in their homes or in social 
activities under the control of their parents, but declares that secret fraternities 
are inimical to the public good and are forbidden for that reason. The legislature 
considered such societies detrimental to the good order and best interests of the 
school, and we cannot say that the statute is not a reasonable enactment and a 
valid exercise of the legislative powers for the promotion of the best interests of 
the school. 

The California court upheld the constitutionality of a statute 
making it unlawful for any pupil enrolled in an elementary or 
secondary: school to become a member of a secret society. It held, 
also, that boards have the power to enforce this statute by suspen- 
sion if necessary. 

In an Iowa case‘ the school board had adopted a rule requiring 
“all pupils who desire to join secret fraternities to secure the sanc- 
tion of the school board. The principal shall report to the board 
the names of all students who violate this rule. These violations shall 
be reported to the parents, and, if a reasonable explanation does not 
follow, the superintendent shall have power to suspend all pupils who 
have violated the rule.” This rule adopted the words of the state 
statute on the subject. The court held as follows: 

The rule is substantially nothing more than a re-enactment of the statute, 
and since the statute itself is valid, the rule cannot be invalid for being in 
excess of statutory authority. This statute is not unduly paternalistic, and its 
ultimate object is to raise the school to its highest possible efficiency. 

t Wright et al. v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 246 S.W. 43. 

2 Sulton v. Board of Education of Springteld, 306 Ill. 507. 

3 Bradford v. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19. 

4 Lee et al. v. Hoffman, 166 N.W. 565. 
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SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR FAILURE TO PAY FOR 
INJURY TO SCHOOL PROPERTY 


While there are few cases involving the right of school authori- 
ties to suspend because of failure to pay for injury to school prop- 
erty, there is little disagreement as to the principle of law on which 
the courts base their opinions in such cases. In general, it may be 
said that the suspension of a pupil for failure to pay for injury to 
school property when such injury was an accident or the result of 
negligence is illegal." The reason the courts have given for such de- 
cision may be stated as follows: The statutes usually give the board 
the power to suspend for a breach of discipline or for offenses against 
good morals, and a rule requiring payment for property is intended 
not to secure good order but to force the payment of a sum of money. 
One court has rendered the following opinion. 


A pupil must be guilty of some wilful or malicious act of detriment to the 
school, or he must be persistent in his disobedience to reasonable and proper 
rules in order to deserve expulsion. Since carelessness is a characteristic of 
youth, it cannot be held that the injury to property, unless persisted in, would 
be a wilful or malicious or immoral.act.? 


SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR FAILURE TO 
PERFORM MANUAL LABOR 


Cases involving suspension for refusal to perform manual labor 
have seldom come before the courts. In a Wisconsin case,3 the 
outstanding case of this type, the principle of law is so clearly de- 
fined that one may assume that most courts would agree with it. 
In this case a pupil was suspended for refusing to comply with a 
rule of the board requiring each pupil, on returning from recess, to 
carry a piece of wood with him for fuel in the stove. The parent 
requested that the teacher excuse this particular child from the task 
on the ground that it was injurious to the health of the child. The 
court held that the board’s rule was unreasonable, especially in this 
case since it was injurious to the child’s health. It further held that 
“any rule or regulation which has for its object anything outside of 
the instruction of the pupil and the discipline necessary for such 

Perkins v. Independent School District, 56 Iowa 476; Hoffman v. School District 
No. 5, 77 Mich. 605; State v. Vanderbilt, 116 Ind. 11. 

2 Perkins v. Independent School District, 56 Iowa 476. 

3 State ex rel. Bowe v. Board of Education, 63 Wis. 234. 
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instruction, is beyond the province of the board of education to 
adopt.” 
SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR MISCONDUCT OF 
THE PUPIL WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

In other offenses for which the pupil may be suspended from 
school certain principles are involved which are applicable to all the 
divisions of this subject, and to that extent they will constitute a 
summary of what has been said with reference to other points. The 
acts of misconduct here are limited to those committed within the 
school while under the jurisdiction of the teacher. The specific acts 
for which a pupil may be suspended are unlimited in scope, but the 
general principles on the basis of which the courts have interpreted 
such cases may be summarized so as to include most of these acts. 

Because of the great variety of acts for which pupils have been 
suspended from school, it often happens that the particular act in- 
volved does not violate either a statute or a rule of the board, and 
a question arises at once as to whether a board may suspend for such 
an act. The principle underlying such action is stated best in a 
California case' in which a pupil was expelled for making an in- 


cendiary speech in the high-school auditorium belittling the faculty. 
The court held as follows: 


The fact that there was no rule or any statute which made this misconduct 
a ground for expulsion, does not mean that the board does not have jurisdiction. 
There are certain obligations inherent in any proper school system, and which 
constitute the common law of the school, and may be enforced without the 
adoption in advance of any rule upon the subject. Every pupil is presumed to 
know this law It would be impossible to frame laws which would cover 
all cases of insubordination. 


Other courts take the same position. In addition to the fore- 
going principle, the case of State ex rel Burpee v. Burton? involved 
the authority of the teacher to suspend pending final action by the 
board. 


The principal does not derive all his power from the affirmative action of 
the board. He stands for the time being in loco parentis to his pupils and be- 
cause of this relation he must necessarily exercise authority over them in many 


t Wooster v. Sunderland, 27 Cal. App. 51. 
2 State ex rel. Burpee v. Burton, 145 Wis. 150. 
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things concerning which the board may have remained silent. The teacher has 
the right in a proper case to suspend a pupil from the privileges of the school 
unless he has been deprived of the power by the affirmative action of the board. 

Those who are in charge of the schools—both the board and the 
principal—have been given rather broad powers by the courts in 
making the necessary rules. In the case of Board of Education v. 
Booth, for example, the court held as follows: 


Those who are in charge of the schools have a right to formulate such neces- 
sary rules as in their judgment will best promote the public good, and if such 
rules are violated by any pupil the right to expel such pupil exists and may be 
exercised by proper school authorities. The question of the guilt or innocence 
of the accused cannot be reviewed by the courts unless it appears that the 
pupil was expelled arbitrarily or maliciously. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the courts consider only the 
matter of the reasonableness of the rule and not the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the pupil. Whether or not the pupil has violated 
a particular rule is left to the board. 


SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION FOR ACTS COMMITTED BY THE 
PUPIL AFTER THE RELATION OF TEACHER 
AND PUPIL HAS CEASED 

The courts are agreed that pupils may be suspended for acts 
committed outside the school. In the case of State ex rel. Dresser v. 
District Board,? action for mandamus was brought to compel the 
reinstatement of two children who had been suspended for the 
publication of a poem ridiculing the regulations of the school. The 
court held as follows: 

There are certain obligations on the part of the pupil, which are inherent in 
any school system. The school authorities have power to suspend a pupil for 
an offense committed outside of school hours and not in the presence of the 
teacher, which has a direct and immediate tendency to influence the conduct of 
other pupils while in the schoolroom and to impair the authority of the teacher. 
School authorities must be vested with a broad discretion in the government and 
discipline of the schools, and the courts will not interfere unless this authority 
is unreasonably exercised. 


The question of the legality of school-board rules which invade 
the home and attempt to govern the child there has also come before 


t Board of Education v. Booth, 110 Ky. 807. 
2 State ex rel. Dresser v. District Board, 116 N.W. 232. 
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the courts frequently. It is generally held that in the absence of 
statutory provision the rules of the school do not necessarily cease 
to operate immediately on the dismissal of the school but may con- 
tinue until parental control is resumed. One court has held that 
“the contention that students on their way home are not under the 
teacher’s control is without weight of authority.’* There is little 
evidence to dispute this general opinion with regard to the control 
of pupils while going to and from school. Nor does the authority of 
the school end when the child returns to his home. The weight of 
authority on this point is best expressed in the comment on the 
case of Kinzer v. Independent School District. 


There is no question that the power of school directors over pupils is not con- 
fined to the school room or grounds, but extends to all acts of pupils which are 
detrimental to the good order and best interests of the school, whether done in 
school or while the pupil is on the way to or from school, or after he has returned 
home. 


This view is strengthened by the ruling of the court in an Iowa 
case.3 

If the effects of acts done out of school hours reach within the schoolroom 
during school hours and are detrimental to the good order and best interests 
of the school, it is evident that such acts may be forbidden. The view that acts, 
to be within the authority of the board and teachers for discipline, must be done 
within the school, is narrow and without regard to the spirit of the law. 


Where the courts have not concurred in this opinion, it has usu- 
ally been because the act complained of could not be shown to have 
a direct effect on the discipline of the school or because there was a 
statute which stated the limitations of the board’s authority with 
regard to the suspension. 

The right of suspension was denied in the case of Hobbs v. 
Germany,‘ but in this case the board had adopted a rule which re- 
quired that pupils remain in their homes and study during the 
hours from seven to nine. While denying the right to suspend, the 
court held that “the school authorities might have a right to make 
rules which would extend to and control the child even in his own 


t Kinzer v. Independent School District, 105 N.W. 686. 
2 Note: 3 L.R.A. (N.S.) 496. 
3 Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Iowa 562. 4 Hobbs v. Germany, 94 Miss. 469. 
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home, but if such power exists it can be done only in matters which 
would per se have a direct and pernicious effect upon the moral 
tone of the school or have a tendency to subvert and destroy the 
proper administration of school affairs.” 

It may be said, then, that not only may pupils be suspended for 
acts done in school but the school authorities have the power to 
suspend a pupil for an offense committed outside of school hours 
and not in the presence of the teacher when such offense has a direct 
tendency to influence the conduct of other pupils while in the school- 
room or to impair the authority of the teachers and bring them into 
contempt. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the following summary is given of those principles 
which are involved in the cases cited. 

School authorities ordinarily have the right to define the offenses 
for which punishment by exclusion from school may be imposed and 
to determine whether a pupil is guilty of violating a rule. The rule, 
however, must be reasonable. The power of suspension and expul- 
sion given to school directors is not limited to cases of infraction of 
such rules as they may have adopted theretofore but extends to 
any case where they may have become satisfied that the interests 
of the school require the expulsion of the pupil on account of gross 
misbehavior. The discretion vested in school boards in this re- 
spect is very broad, and the courts have held that, unless there is 
evidence that the board has acted unreasonably or maliciously, the 
judgment of the board is not subject to review by the courts. 

Since the principal or teacher in charge of a public school must 
be responsible for the discipline of the school, he has the right to 
formulate and enforce reasonable rules and regulations for its good 
government. In order to discharge his duties effectually, he must 
necessarily have the power to enforce prompt obedience to his lawful 
commands. Hence it follows that he must have the power to sus- 
pend or expel a pupil for any breach of reasonable discipline while 
at school or for any misconduct injurious to the good government or 
morals of the other pupils, whether or not the offense is explicitly 
covered by rules and regulations. His action, of course, is subject to 
the approval of the board. Nor is it necessary that the act be com- 
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mitted within the school or while under the jurisdiction of the 
teacher in order that the school authorities may have the power to 
punish. If the act is of such a nature that it has a tendency to react 
upon the school and affect the discipline and morals of the pupils and 
of the school as a whole, the act may be punished in the same way as 
if it had been committed within the school. 

In some states the right of teachers and boards to expel is cov- 
ered by statute, but the reasons for which a pupil may be suspended 
are generally stated in broad terms, and considerable discretion is 
left to the school authorities. 

In cases involving suit for damages against school boards for 
wrongfully expelling pupils from school, it has commonly been held 
that the school board is acting under the obligation of official duty 
and under the sanction of an oath and that, when it is so acting 
without any malice or wrong on its part, it cannot be responsible 
for an error in judgment. 





THE SOCIAL SUBJECTS IN GRADES V AND VI 


GEORGE A. MIRICK 
Harvard University 


The committee of the Department of Superintendence dealing 
with the social subjects closes its report in the Fourth Yearbook with 
these words: “We have hardly broken the ground for curriculum- 
making in the social studies for the elementary grades.’* This con- 
clusion is discouraging if it is accepted. Is the committee quite justi- 
fied in its pessimistic attitude? Are there not some evidences of 
progress within the report itself and some in the general situation 
not set forth in the report? 

Let us consider, for example, the matter of objectives. The 
‘inadequacy of the sub-objectives” may be conceded, but surely a 
good beginning in ground-breaking and even in seed-planting has 
been made when the committee can report a general agreement on 

the large meaning of the social studies. The first paragraph reads 

thus: “Social science—the science of getting along with people—is 
coming to be recognized as an essential part of every child’s educa- 
tion. On our ability to get along with other people, both at work 
and at play, rest the very foundations of the structures essential to 
an advancing civilization.” Here surely we have a definite meaning 
for the term “social science”—moreover, a meaning that conveys 
the large educational purpose to be held in mind in teaching the 
social studies. The radical change in the educational point of view 
that this definition involves and its general acceptance are long steps 
in the remaking of the social-subjects curriculum. 

The idea expressed in this conception of the meaning of the social 
subjects may be found in the pamphlet on The Teaching of Geogra- 
phy, History and Civics issued some years ago by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of New Jersey. There we find this: 

t The Nation at Work on the Public School Curriculum, p. 378. Fourth Yearbook of 


the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1926. 


2 Tbid., p. 323. 
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“There is one large question that these subjects (namely, geography, 
history, and civics] attempt to answer: how does man manage to live 
and populate the earth? This may be broken up into many lesser 
questions which tend to emphasize particular aspects of the subject.’ 
.... All these questions center about the topics: (1) the earth as 
the home of man and (2) the efforts of man to make ahome onearth.”” 

With agreement on the place that we want to reach, it only re- 
mains to find the paths that lead to it. This is a matter of devising 
appropriate ways and means, and it appears that some progress 
has been made here also. 

The committee of the Department of Superintendence gives a 
statement of the way approved for the Cleveland schools. We 
may use this as it probably illustrates the now generally accepted 
method. In brief, the method is “‘class discussions and reports, solv- 
ing problems, journeys and field trips, handwork, games, dramatiza- 
tion, special readings, map exercises, summaries and drills upon es- 
sential facts.” 

Is it not true that very active experimenting with this method 
has been carried on by many teachers scattered widely over the 
country with results that are far from discouraging? In the kinder- 
garten and first grade the revolution is complete, as is evidenced by 
such books as A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First 
Grade? and Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. In 
the primary grades, the new way is shown in The Primary School 
and in many of the newer courses of study. 

There seems to be a slowing-up of progress in working out prac- 
tical methods of arriving at the desired objectives in the social stud- 
ies when we reach the fifth grade. It is the situation in this and the 
following grade that is the main concern of the writer. A few phases 
of this situation will be considered. We may begin with the dog- 
matic statement that the present course of study in geography in the 
fifth and sixth grades is self-contradictory. To support this statement, 

* The Teaching of Geography, History and Civics, p. 9. Trenton, New Jersey: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1917. 


2A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. Compiled by Agnes 
Burke and Others. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 


3 Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 


4 Annie E. Moore, The Primary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
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let us return to the New Jersey pamphlet referred to because it illus- 
trates clearly a typical situation. Here we find that, following a 
statement of the objective that should be held in mind by the 
teacher, as quoted in an earlier paragraph, and a list of questions (or 
problems) the study of which will lead in the direction of this ob- 
jective, there is a type of grade assignment that makes it practically 
impossible to use the type of problems suggested or to keep in mind 
the desired objective. For example, the following are several of the 
problems proposed as typically desirable: “Why should a farmer 
study soils?”’ “How does climate affect life?’’ ““How does man con- 
trol the forces of nature?”’ “How did man come to need law?” These 
admirable guideposts are followed by grade assignments and time 
allotments, as follows: 


EUROPE 


The continent as a whole—2 weeks 
Kinds of people and relation to us—3 days 
Resources—agricultural, mining, fishing, manufacturing—z week 
Great Britain—>5 weeks 
Relation of people to us—history, government, trade, language, literature— 
I week 
Location, size, relief, drainage, climate—3 days 
Resources and occupation of the people—2 weeks 
Colonies and Ireland—z week 
Cities—2 days 
Germany—2 weeks 
France—2 weeks 
Austria-Hungary—1 week 
Belgium and Holland—z week 
Spain and Portugal—2 days 
Italy—r week 
Switzerland—3 days 
Greece—3 days 
Balkan states—2 days 


Note that the teacher is to lead her pupils to understand “how 
man manages to live and populate the earth” by a program of 2 days 
here, 3 days there, 1 week somewhere else, etc. This is a program of 
specific knowledges, not of life-problems. The objective and the pro- 
gram of study are not parts of a whole. The program does not check 
up with the objective. 

The Cleveland program, as reported by the committee of the 
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Department of Superintendence, is more liberal, but it, also, is fash- 
ioned after the traditional pattern of intensive study in restricted 
areas. For example, the entire fifth grade is spent within the bound- 
aries of the United States. Two general objectives are set up: ‘‘(1) 
a knowledge of people and of their reaction to their environment or, 
in other words, life-responses to physical controls; (2) a sympathetic 
understanding of people in other localities and other countries to 
the end that world-peace and human brotherhood may be pro- 
moted.’”* How are world-ideas to arise out of national studies? If we 
study the Cleveland program further, we may discover other ele- 
ments that do not check up with the objectives. The program is as 


follows: 
Firta GRADE—LOWER DIVISION? 


Specific Objectives Teaching Units 


To aid pupils to discover the geo- Cotton cultivation 
graphic controls of the southern states 
through a study of the cotton industry 


To show how the production of Wheat growing 
great crops of wheat depends on geo- 
graphic controls 


To show that corn is the most Corn and hog raising 
valuable product of the United States 
because of the unusually favorable 
geographic conditions found in our 
country 


To show how the desert regions Irrigation 
; have become productive 
through irrigation 


To show that the United States, Fishing 
due to geographic controls, has a 
wealth of fish in streams, lakes, and 
oceans 


To show that nearness to coal 

fields is an important factor in the 

development of Cleveland and other 

large manufacturing cities 
* The Nation at Work on the Public School Curriculum, p. 340. 
2 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 
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Specific Objectives Teaching Units 


To give pupils ideas of the impor- Transportation 
tance of transportation in relation to 
their lives 


To acquaint the children with the Our national parks 
beautiful scenery of our great West 


One incongruity between this program and the objectives ap- 
pears to lie in their diverse emphasis. The large objectives empha- 
size “people,” “world-peace,”’ and “human brotherhood.” The spe- 
cific objectives emphasize geographic controls, and the teaching 
units are in terms of industrial processes. 

The writer does not insist that the large objectives cannot be 
realized in any degree by way of such a program, but a question 
arises in his mind as to whether this is a direct road. Would not 
world-relations, world-peace, and human brotherhood be approached 
more directly if the teacher were allowed to visit, with her pupils, 
people at work all over the world? Furthermore, would not even the 
significance of geographic controls in the southern part of our own 
country be more evident if, for instance, children could study these 
controls in other cotton sections of the world, not alone in the United 
States? 

Again, the human-life values may be discovered and appreciated 
by way of emphasis on industrial processes, but would it not be more 
direct to keep the human emphasis? 

Does not the suspicion arise that in Cleveland, as in New Jersey, 
those who formulated the program of study were controlled not so 
much by the new objectives as by the traditional point of view— 
specific knowledges and the study of scientific geography? Is it not 
true that, if we really believe in our objectives, we must rid our 
minds of traditions and subject ourselves to the control of our ac- 
cepted objectives, checking up our experiments by them? 

Let us not forget also that we are here dealing with children of 
from ten to thirteen years of age who, as a matter of fact, have never 
been able to grasp scientific principles and make use of them. These 
are for the advanced student, and our efforts to make them function 
in elementary education have failed. Is it not evident that young 
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children are in the picture stage of learning? Maturity is the scien- 
tific stage. 

What type of program for the study of geography in Grades V and 
VI may we adopt that shall be more in harmony with our social objec- 
tives? The writer suggests an extension of that now generally in use 
in Grade IV. Here the world has been accepted as what may be 
called “the unit of thought.” It is a study of the world with a view 
to understanding better the life about one. The level of study, or the 
focusing idea, is the home. ‘“Home’”’ is the theme. One’s own home is 
understood to the degree to which one compares it with other homes. 
World-brotherhood is realized only as we come to know our brothers 
everywhere. These are the ideas that have fashioned the program of 
geography study for Grade IV. May they not be used with profit 
as guides in making the fifth- and sixth-grade courses? 

If we are thus guided, we shall continue the world as the unit of 
thought, leaving the intensive study of countries, continents, etc., 
for later years. However, as our own immediate life and our own 
country are the ever present starting-point and the point of return,. 
there should be no danger of their neglect. 

What shall be the level of study, or the focusing idea, in these 
grades? The lack of such a focusing idea, or theme, has been another 
retarding factor in the developing of a genuine social program. Per- 
haps up to the present time it has not been possible to determine the 
fitting theme. The writer wonders whether it is not possible now to 
come to some agreement. The Cleveland program leads one to think 
so. It will be noted that in this program the teaching units are cotton 
growing, wheat growing, etc. The implied theme is work. In this same 
Cleveland program one of the general objectives listed is “‘an appre- 
ciation of the interdependence of the various peoples of the world.” 
Could these themes be worded somewhat in this way: Grade IV— 
our own home and the homes of other children around the world; 
Grade V—the workers of the world or the people of the world 
at work; Grade VI—our world-neighbors, the emphasis being on 
transportation? In such a type of program the teaching units would 
be a series of problems of the nature of those proposed in the New 
Jersey pamphlet, problems that put emphasis on /éfe, not on proces- 
ses or geographic principles. 
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The writer is not prepared to propose such a series of problems. 
They must be tentative, checked up with the large and special ob- 
jectives. A relatively large place should be given to the small prob- 
lem. Possibly we have thought too much of the large, elaborately 
worked out problem. Most of one’s life is given to solving small 
problems. Children play in small-problem activities—play store or 
house for an hour or two, play tag for an hour, etc. School problems 
that can have a satisfactory solution in a week or less are likely to 
become the type that is most generally workable and profitable. 
Moreover, the problems should have the child, not the adult, quality. 

No new books are necessary for this program of study. New 
types of books will come as they are coming in Grade IV, but the 
new program in which the world is the unit of thought and the study 
is in terms of problems that lead to the desired objectives need not 
wait for new textbooks. A program of study in tune with our social 
objectives will itself carry us far on our way. 

The writer realizes that there are other questions that lie hidden 
in the problem of bringing the program of study of the social sub- 
jects into finer harmony with the accepted educational purpose of 
these subjects. At least below the seventh grade there is the question 
of the union of geography, history, and civics. There is the question 
of making the “life of the school” a “subject” of the curriculum and 
relating it closely to the social studies. The pressing questions, how- 
ever, for the fifth and sixth grades in the social studies seem at this 
time to be two: (1) how to remove the restrictions that now prevent 
the world-views that the social-studies objectives require and (2) how 
to change the program which the teachers must follow so that it in- 
volves the pupils in a study of life-problems rather than in a study of 
geographic and process problems—that is, a program which leads 
toward the objectives and not away from them. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING: HOW ONE CITY 
ATTACKED THE PROBLEM 


ELEANOR M. WITMER 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Denver, Colorado 


Probably at no time in the history of education have there been 
more significant movements under way than there are at the present 
time. The curriculum-revision problem, the new steps toward in- 
dividualizing instruction, statistical methods as applied to educa- 
tion, and the scientific-research movement are among the more out- 
standing ones. Their significance cannot be measured accurately 
while we are still in the act of carrying them toward completion. 
There is evident, however, at least one result that is certain to play 
an important part in the life of the teacher, namely, the increased 
production of educational literature. 

This increased output from the presses of the world has come 
largely on demand. Possibly there was a time when the teacher 
graduating from the normal school or college left behind him all 
books other than the texts from which he taught. Possibly he had 
received from the school all that was needed to carry him on in his 
profession for a lifetime, but certainly that is not true of the modern 
educator. No sooner has he stepped into the profession itself than 
there comes to his attention word of some new movement in educa- 
tion or of some new way of attacking his problems. If he is to ad- 
vance in his profession, he must be informed concerning such things. 

There may be some significance to the fact that various school 
systems in the country have realized the necessity of well-informed 
teaching staffs. It was in the interest of this realization that a pro- 
fessional library for the use of those employed by the board of edu- 
cation was established in the central school-administration building 
in Denver. It was expected that everyone in any way connected 
with the schools would use this library and its facilities—the school 
nurses, the landscape architect, the engineers, the doctors and den- 
tists, members of the board of education, and the dietitians, as well 
as those actually in the teaching field. 
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In its beginnings, the library collection was rather small. From 
the offices of the superintendent, assistant superintendents, direc- 
tors, supervisors, and special departments were gathered the books, 
pamphlets, reports, and periodicals that had been everywhere and 
nowhere. The scattered arrangement had failed. It was agreed that 
all such material should be in a central place, convenient to all and 
available at a moment’s notice. 

A trained librarian was employed to organize the material. To 
her, with her special training, was left the task of organization and 
development, and upon her rested largely the problem of stimulating 
interest in the use of the books once they were ready for distribution. 

In its primary stages the collection was largely made up of 
many pamphlets, government documents, and school reports and a 
few fundamental books dealing with general educational problems. 
To this were added at once certain general reference tools, such as an 
up-to-date encyclopedia, an unabridged dictionary, the World Al- 
manac, educational directories, a book of quotations, a gazetteer, a 
biographical dictionary, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Who’s Who in America, several bilingual dictionaries, and a copy 
of the Bible. Upon this foundation was the collection to grow. 

Soon the collection of more general books on educational psy- 
chology was enriched by additions in the field of child psychology, 
mental testing, and educational statistics. To books on methods of 
teaching were added those dealing with individualized instruction, 
the project method, the pre-school child, extra-curriculum activities, 
and the socialized recitation. Nor was it found sufficient to tell the 
teachers how to teach; tools for teaching must be supplied. Accord- 
ingly, there grew up in the collection a place for such things as books 
of games and dances, books on etiquette, collections of songs, stories 
to tell to children, and volumes on color and design. 

The need for materials other than books was soon evident. The 
teachers needed pictures to assist them in explaining certain things 
in science, social science, art, music, and literature. These were 
particularly in demand by the elementary schools, in which there 
are no librarians and hence no one to care for such collections. In 
the main, the picture file grew from free material and odd copies of 
magazines, such as the National Geographic Magazine, which were 
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donated. The pictures were clipped and mounted on uniform sheets 
so that they could be filed and catalogued readily. The more expen- 
sive art plates used in teaching design and color were also placed in 
the central library. The cost of placing sets of these in each high- 
school library was prohibitive, and the one set in the central library 
would serve very well the needs of the teachers. Sets of lantern slides 
were handled in the same way. 

In order that music appreciation might be taught effectively, 
Victrola records were necessary. Again the library became the dis- 
tributing point for all the schools. Each month sets of records are 
sent to the schools. These are returned on a certain date, and others 
are sent to replace them. 

With the adoption of a curriculum-revision program for the 
schools, the services of the library became even more necessary. 
Committees of teachers brought together in the administration 
building for the purpose of revising courses of study used the library 
as their laboratory. It was important that these committees and 
their director be given every available bit of information relating to 
their problem. Periodicals, books, pamphlets, reports, and govern- 
ment documents were accordingly placed at their service. It was 
also a part of the work of these committees to examine the textbooks 
and supplementary books available in each field of revision. On 
this material a large part of the revision depended. 

It was the work of these curriculum-revision committees which 
made a collection of publishers’ samples especially desirable. It had 
been the custom of publishers to send to teachers, principals, and 
superintendents sample copies of new textbooks which might be of 
interest to them for future use in the classroom. This proved to be 
a most unsatisfactory and expensive method of dealing with the 
situation. As a part of the professional library, there was therefore 
established a publishers’ sample collection. Publishers were asked 
to send to the library samples of all new material to be considered 
for adoption.. In addition, they were requested not to send samples 
to any individual in the school system. The teachers were asked to 
co-operate in establishing this policy and did so. Within three years 
as many as eight thousand individual titles have been sent to the 
library by publishers. These have all been catalogued by author 
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and title, classified by a simple decimal scheme, and placed on the 
shelves according to the grades in which they are likely to be used. 
A card file is arranged according to publisher so that the representa- 
tive of any company can see at once what has been sent in. Asa re- 
sult of this general plan, a curriculum-revision committee or any in- 
dividual teacher interested has access to all the textbook material 
available in any particular field. The collection has proved invalu- 
able to the committees, and it has been a great financial saving to the 
publishing houses. sa 

To stimulate reading on the part of those in the schools, bulle- 
tins are sent out periodically informing teachers and principals of 
new materials added to the library. Often bibliographies on certain 
topics, such as the project method, character education, or extra- 
curriculum activities, are prepared and sent to the schools in the 
same way. With the co-operation of special directors, lists of books 
of interest to particular groups of teachers are prepared. The library 
is open from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; on Saturday it closes at half- 
past twelve. Books are circulated for periods of two weeks and are 
subject to renewal for the same length of time. As privileges were 
misused by some to the great inconvenience of others, a system of 
fines for all overdue material was found to be necessary. 

To the administrative officers and directors in the building, cer- 
tain special service is given. Any current periodicals which they 
may wish to see regularly are sent to them as soon as they are re- 
ceived. Ordinarily, these are returned to the library within a few 
days. New material in book or pamphlet form is called to their at- 
tention. Bibliographies are compiled as needed for their work, and 
research services are available on demand. 

Close relations are maintained between the administrative li- 
brary and the public library. Often material not needed as a part 
of the professional collection is temporarily in demand. This is 
loaned by the public library. Again, questions arise involving re- 
search along lines not strictly educational. The service of the more 
extensive public-library collection is available through the adminis- 
trative library, which procures all the needed materials and sees that 
they are returned. 

That this professional library is being built up under the direction 
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of persons who understand educational problems and methods adds 
greatly to its efficiency. At the same time, its location in a building 
where curriculum committees work and where all persons concerned 
with the schools must of necessity come for conferences, special 
meetings, and general business means a real saving of time and en- 
ergy to all concerned. To state that it has a direct bearing on the 
professional reading and alertness of the teaching staff as a whole is 
scarcely necessary. 

A definite place in the school budget permits the maintenance 
and continued growth of the professional library. Books, periodi- 
cals, proceedings of educational associations, and illustrative mate- 
rials are constantly being purchased and added to the collection. 
That they may be readily available to the entire school system and 
systematically catalogued according to standard library procedure, 
a trained librarian and assistants are employed. 





OBSERVABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EFFICIENCY IN TEACHING 


WALTER S. MONROE 
University of Illinois 
ene) 

One of the duties of the supervisor of instruction is to measure 
the efficiency of his teachers. The usual procedure is to make esti- 
mates based on observation. It is generally agreed that such sub- 
jective measures are not accurate, frequently involving relatively 
large errors. In order to secure more accurate measures of efficiency 
in teaching, many supervisors employ standardized tests and utilize 
objective data obtained in other ways. However, it appears that 
estimates based on observation of classroom activities cannot be 
entirely replaced by objective procedures. Hence it is important to 
inquire how supervisors may improve their estimates. 

The comment is frequently made that certain supervisors attach 
much significance to such matters as the general tidiness of the room, 
the grammatical accuracy of the teacher’s speech, and the distribu- 
tion of the questions asked during the recitation. Other supervisors 
tend to disregard such items and to base their estimates of teaching 
efficiency on other characteristics. After discussing the evaluation 
of the efficiency of instruction, the writer asked a class of graduate 
students, most of whom had had experience as superintendents or 
supervisors, to list the observable characteristics which might be 
considered as significant indices of a teacher’s efficiency as an in- 
structor. The thirty-seven lists submitted exhibited so much varia- 
tion that a synthesis was not possible. Many of the statements did 
not describe observable characteristics. It was obvious that few, if 
any, of the members of the class had in mind a well-defined list of the 
characteristics which should be noted in arriving at an estimate of 
the efficiency of instruction. 

After a discussion of the reports, the assignment was repeated. 
The second set of lists exhibited conspicuous variations, more than 
one hundred observable characteristics being listed. A composite list 
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of fifty-five characteristics was prepared’ and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the class for evaluation. The students were instructed to 


TABLE I 








Observable Characteristic 





Number of thought questions asked by teacher 

Number of fact questions asked by teacher 

Number of poorly worded questions asked by teacher 

Number of pupils given an opportunity to contribute to the class 
discussion 

Number of pupils directing attention to things not related to the 
work of the period 

Number of grammatical errors made by teacher 

Number of minutes elapsing between the beginning of the class pe- 
riod and the beginning of instruction 

Number of minutes spent in making the assignment for the next 


Personal neatness of teacher 

Number of minutes spent in helping individual pupils on matters 
not generally interesting to the class 

Number of pupils asking questions 

Personal cleanliness of teacher with respect to dress 

Number of pupils volunteering information 

Number of pupils not giving attention to the recitation at the be- 
ginning of the period 

Pace of the recitation (shown by posture, facial expression, and 
readiness of response of pupils) 

Number of minutes spent in discussing irrelevant material 

Facial expression of teacher with reference to pleasantness 

Adjustment of shades or blinds with reference to providing for the 
maximum usable light 

Adjustment of windows with reference to fresh air 

Number of times class wandered from point in question 

Enunciation of teacher 

Enthusiasm of teacher 

Orderliness of pupils’ work 

Grammatical errors made by pupils 

Number of pupils asking for further explanation of assignment. . . 

Orderliness of teacher’s work on blackboard 

Movement of pupils about room 

Enunciation of pupils 

Movement of the pupils to and from room 

Facial expression of teacher with reference to personal attitude 
toward pupils 











* The maximum possible weight is 111. 


mark ‘‘3” those characteristics which they considered highly signifi- 
cant as indices of teaching efficiency, to mark ‘‘2”’ those items which 
they judged to be only moderately significant, and to mark “‘1” those 


* The writer was assisted in this by J. A. Clark, an assistant in the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois. Mr. Clark also made the later tabula- 
tions. 
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items which they judged to be of minor significance. The character- 
istics which they thought should not be considered were to be marked 
“9,” Thirty-seven ratings were secured. Hence a total rating of 111 
was possible. The highest rating was 105; the lowest, 52. 

The consensus of opinion secured in the way described does not 
furnish a final determination of the observable characteristics that 
a supervisor should note in estimating the efficiency of classroom 
instruction, but it should be suggestive. It may also be used as a 
point of departure for further inquiry. The thirty characteristics 
having the highest ratings are shown in Table I. No attempt is made 
to indicate the interpretation of observations of the several charac- 
teristics, but the meaning is obvious in most cases. For certain char- 
acteristics the interpretation will vary with the nature of the subject 
being taught. 





TEACHERS’ DIAGNOSIS OF CLASSROOM 
DIFFICULTIES 


GEORGE H. BETTS 
Northwestern University 


The purpose of this study is to inquire into the teacher’s inter- 
pretation of the problems or difficulties most frequently met or 
found most troublesome in the public-school classroom. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the teachers may not themselves always recog- 
nize, or find themselves able to define, some of the most significant 
problems which exist in connection with their work. Most of these 
problems must have objective methods applied to their discovery 
and definition. 

Nevertheless, the teacher is not to be ignored in the locating and 
solving of classroom problems. Perhaps the making of the teacher 
into a classroom diagnostician is one of the chief problems in educa- 
tion. It would seem certain that supervisors, administrators, theo- 
rists, and experimenters, if they will make an inductive approach to 
their respective problems, must see the classroom as the teacher sees 
it. The teacher is at the point of incidence of all educational theory 
and program-making and has a right to be heard. He sees classroom 
problems at first hand, and the difficulties confronting him have a 
reality which tends to quicken his perceptions even if he may some- 
times lack perspective in interpreting them. 

The present inquiry falls into two broad phases. In the first 
phase a group of teachers were asked, without any further help or 
suggestion, to describe the most pressing difficulties experienced in 
their classrooms. In the second phase a second group of teachers 
were given a list of ninety common classroom difficulties as set forth 
by the teachers of the first group and asked to indicate in the order 
of rank the situations in the list which had made them trouble. 

In the first phase of the study five hundred teachers in city, 
town, and rural schools in six states were sent, through their superin- 
tendents, printed sheets, which, after a suitable introduction, made 
the following request: “‘To help find out the classroom difficulties 
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most commonly met by teachers in general, will you write down on 
this sheet (describing as fully as you can) the one, two, three, or 
more chief problems or difficulties which trouble you most in your 
classroom work?” Two hundred and fifty-six teachers responded, 
117 from elementary schools and 139 from high schools. These 256 
teachers described a total of ninety different classroom problems or 
difficulties. The teachers presented an average of three difficulties 
each. The ninety difficulties were found to fall into eleven groups as 
follows: (1) attendance and regularity, (2) study and lesson-getting, 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TIMES SPECIFIED CLASSROOM DIFFICULTIES 
WERE MENTIONED BY TEACHERS 











ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL HicH-ScHooL 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 
Type oF DirFicutty 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





Attendance and regularity 7 
Study and lesson-getting 160 
Individual differences 66 
Social demeanor 18 
School attitudes and conduct 44 
Building and equipment ° 
Community and home 18 
The teacher himself 18 
Textbooks and materials 3 
Organization and administration of the school. 86 
Teaching the lesson 28 
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(3) individual differences, (4) social demeanor, (5) school attitudes 
and conduct, (6) building and equipment, (7) community and home, 
(8) the teacher himself, (9) textbooks and materials, (10) organiza- 
tion and administration of the school, and (11) teaching the lesson. 

The importance of each of these eleven groups of difficulties, as 
judged by the frequency with which they were mentioned by the 
elementary-school and high-school teachers, is shown in Table I. 
It is seen that the difficulties encountered most frequently are those 
connected with study and lesson-getting. This group of problems 
accounts for more than 35 per cent of the difficulties mentioned by 
the elementary-school teachers and more than 46 per cent of the 
difficulties mentioned by the high-school teachers. 
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Many statements such as the following were made by the ele- 
mentary-school teachers: “Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
unable to read with intelligence.” “Lack of initiative.” “Lack of a 
sense of responsibility.” ‘Cannot think without a pencil in their 
hands.” “Impatient of real effort, want only a good time.” “Inat- 
tentive, bored, take failure as a matter of course.” “Attitude of irre- 
sponsibility.” ‘Pupils who have an inferiority complex.” ‘Pupils 
who resent being in school.” “Inability to follow directions.” 
“Keeping the bright pupil profitably employed.” “Pupils who are 
slow in one study but well up in others.” 

The high-school teachers reported many such difficulties as the 
following: “‘Lack of seriousness.” ‘“‘Day-dreaming.” “Lack of abil- 
ity to comprehend what is read.”’ “‘Lassitude on Monday.” “Un- 
willingness to study.” “Satisfied with ‘getting by.’” “No ideals.” 
“Pupils who have outside jobs and are too tired to study.” “No 
dread of failure.” “Too little time spent on study.” ‘Outside inter- 
ests distract.” “Lack of foundation from earlier work.” “Lack of 
thoroughness.” “Dependability to finish reasonable task rare.” 
“Too much intellectual dependence, unwillingness to think.” ‘‘Pu- 
pils who do not know how to study.” “Low mental tone as a result 
of loss of sleep.” “Cigarettes or other bad enveael ” “Tnadequate 
preparation, too little study on all lessons.” 

- The second greatest source of problems encountered by the 
teachers was the organization and administration of the school. 
Such statements as these were common: ‘Most of our classroom 
difficulties would disappear if our classes were cut down to twenty- 
five pupils.” “The course of study requires too many subjects and 
too much ground to be covered for the average child.” ““Too many 
grades for one teacher to handle.” “Pupils promoted who cannot do 
the work of the next grade.” “Supervision imposed by those who 
are not in touch with modern movements in education.” ‘“Too many 
interruptions of sessions by messages, notices, and reports from the 
office.” “Too much school time demanded for outside activities— 
contests, programs, athletics, etc.” “Classes too large.” “Too much 
‘system.’”’ “Too many tests, scales, score cards, and experiments.” 

The elementary-school teachers found no fault with their class- 
room and physical equipment, no difficulties arising from this source 
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being mentioned. This factor accounted for 7 per cent of the diffi- 
culties mentioned by the high-school teachers, the complaints being 
chiefly concerned with lack of necessary laboratory or library facili- 
ties. It is somewhat surprising that neither elementary-school nor 
high-school teachers found fault with the textbooks and materials, 
this point being mentioned only three times by the 256 teachers. 

‘ Individual differences, resulting in wide ranges of ability in the 
same class, constitute a problem keenly felt by the elementary- 
school teachers but encountered to a somewhat less degree by the 
high-school teachers. Whether the range of ability is actually less 
in the high school, probably because of the elimination of the “un- 
fit,” or whether the problem is only more keenly felt or more easily 
discovered in the elementary school is outside the scope of this dis- 
cussion. 

In the second phase of the inquiry returns were received from 
451 teachers, 220 from elementary schools and 231 from high schools. 
The teachers were supplied with printed blanks, which listed ninety 
points of classroom difficulty, these being the different points of 
difficulty mentioned by the teachers in the first phase of the study. 
The ninety points were grouped under ten headings (Table II). The 
teachers were asked to number in the order of importance any of the 
items under each group which they had experienced as difficulties, 
adding other items where necessary. 

Table II shows the weighted values accorded the different points 
of the list on the basis of the rankings of the 451 teachers. It is to 
be noted that the ten group headings and the subheadings under 
each have been arranged in the order of rank. The system of weight- 
ing used is based on the rather arbitrary method of multiplying each 
integer which stands for an assigned rank (1, 2, 3, etc.) of a given item 
by the reverse of its position in the entire list of items ranked. Thus, 
if “whispering”’ is ranked first by one teacher, tenth by another, and 
sixteenth by another in a list of sixteen difficulties, the actual value 
of the three teachers’ rankings in determining the point value of 
“whispering” is as follows: first teacher (checks rank 1), 16 X1=16; 
second teacher (checks rank 10), 7X1=7; third teacher (checks 
rank 16), 1X1=1. 

It is to be understood, of course, that the point values of the vari- 
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TABLE II 


CLASSROOM DIFFICULTIES AS RANKED BY 220 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


AND 231 HicH-ScHOoL TEACHERS 
Point Value 


. School attitudes and conduct (5.90): 
Unnecessary whispering 
Unintentional noise 
Lack of neatness 
Loudness and disorder during intermissions 
Sly mischief 
Carelessness or disobedience of school routine 
Untruthfulness, lack of dependability 
Lack of good sportsmanship : 
Appropriating school supplies or property of others 2. 
Dishonesty in examinations or work 
Quarrelsomeness or trouble on playground 
Unwillingness to submit to proper discipline 
Destruction or defacement of school property 
Unclean speech and acts 
Lack of general school spirit and loyalty 
Note-passing 


. Study and lesson-getting (4.32): 
Lack of independence 
Desultory application 
Lack of knowing how to study 
Mastery poor 
Tendency to day-dreaming, absent-mindedness. ... 
Study slow 
Lack of interest 
Written work careless 
Home work done by some other member of family 
Home work not mastered 


. Teaching the lesson (3.19): 
Some pupils want to talk too much 
Low standards of mastery 
Some forget the assignment or do not understand it 11.69 
Pupils lack initiative 
Tendency to call on brightest pupils 
Hard to vary the method 
How to assign lessons so pupils will know how to 
work at them 
Pupils inattentive 
Difficult to follow lesson plan 
I dread recitation time with some classes 
Pupils seem to endure rather than enjoy the lessons 1.00 
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TABLE I—Continued 


4. Building and equipment (2.71): 
Library inadequate 
Seats not right size .86 
Maps and charts not sufficient 97 
Light insufficient or badly placed .40 
Lack of proper cabinets or cases .68 
Ventilation bad .67 
Room not kept clean .60 
Classroom too small 
Heating unsatisfactory 
Blackboards not suitable 
Room dingy and unpleasant 


5. The teacher himself (2.06): 


Point Value 


Getting into a rut 

People unappreciative 

Get very tired of routine of teaching 

Do not especially like or feel interested in children 1. 


6. Organization and administration of the school (1.86): 
Class too large 
Pupils promoted who are not ready 
Pupils too far apart in ability 
Pupils too far apart in age 
Program crowded 
Class too small 
Not enough help from superintendent in problems of 


7. Social demeanor (1.42): 
Lack of courtesy 


Over-sensitiveness, readiness to take offense 
Snobbishness 


8. Community and home (1.40): 
Parents do not visit school 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


8. Community and home (1.40)—Continued 
Parents do not co-operate in keeping school nights 


Point Value 


Moral tone and example of community not good.. 5.56 
Homes critical of school 

Financial support meager 

Little interest or pride in school 

Does not co-operate in promoting school enter- 


9. Textbooks and materials (1.03): 
Too hard for pupils 
Too many difficult words 
Needs of pupils not met by subject matter 
Not suited to pupils’ interests 
Style of writing poor 
Texts tell everything 
Too easy for pupils 


ro. Attendance and regularity (1.00): 
Frequent absence on trivial excuse 
Tardiness at school sessions 
Parents keep children out for work 
Leaving early or entering late at vacation times... 


ous items have no significance beyond serving as a basisof comparison 
among the items of the list. For example, under the category “‘school 
attitudes and conduct” the point value of “dishonesty in examina- 
tions or work,” as judged by this group of teachers, is 2.13; the point 
value of “unnecessary whispering” is 11.41, or more than five times 
as great as the point value of ‘dishonesty in examinations or work.” 
This mathematical relation must not be pressed too far, for no one 
knows how many times greater one difficulty is than another. We 
must think here in terms of relative emphasis rather than in terms 
of exact mathematical relations. 

The point values of the ten main groups in Table II are not to be 
taken too seriously because there is a statistical difficulty in arriving 
at the values to be assigned the various groups. This difficulty arises 
out of the fact that each group manifestly depends for its assigned 
value on the number of subheadings checked under it by the teach- 
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ers. If each of the ten groups were of such nature that it might natu- 
rally be expected to represent the same number of subheadings— 
that is, if an equal number of difficulties might be expected to arise 
under each—then the comparative ranks assigned to the list of ten 
categories would be a fair index of their relative importance. Such, 
however, is not the case. Obviously, there are more items to be re- 
corded (that is, a wider range of problems or difficulties possible) 
under such a category as “school attitudes and conduct” or “study 
and lesson-getting” than under such a category as “attendance and 
regularity.” 

The reservation just made does not, however, wholly invalidate 
the values accorded the different groups of difficulties by the teach- 
ers. Each of the ten groups is susceptible of more expansion (that is, 
the inclusion of more items) than has been given it, and each point 
within a group was available for checking by every teacher reporting 
provided difficulty had been met at that point. 

With this explanation in mind, we may note that the 451 teach- 
ers placed at the head of the list the problems growing out of school 
attitudes and conduct; leading these is unnecessary whispering. Dif- 
ficulties connected with the pupils’ study and lesson-getting come 
second; those related to the teacher’s presentation of the lesson are 
third. Contrary to what might be expected; the teacher seems to 
encounter but little difficulty in the response of the community to 
the school, the main complaint here being that the parents do not 
visit the school. 

Nor do teachers seem to be sharply conscious of difficulties con- 
nected with themselves, several times more emphasis being given 
to weaknesses or failings on the part of the pupils. The two leading 
personal grievances of teachers are the lack of time for cultural read- 
ing and low salaries. Their recognition of their need for broader and 
deeper knowledge is also evident. 

Chief among the difficulties laid at the door of the school’s 
organization and administration are large classes and the promotion 
of pupils not prepared for the advanced work. Textbooks are criti- 
cized as being too hard for the pupils, having too difficult vocabu- 
laries, and not meeting the pupils’ needs. Impossible as it may seem, 
the leading difficulty reported in connection with teaching the lesson 
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is that some pupils want to talk too much. Here, evidently, is a lia- 
bility which good supervision and improved method ought to be 
able to turn into a valuable asset. Low standards of mastery, inat- 
tention to assignments, and lack of initiative are leading faults 
charged against the pupils. They are accused of lacking independ- 
ence, of not knowing how to study, and of being desultory in their 
application. The pupils’ lack of social courtesy is also mentioned. 
Dishonesty in examinations is not reported as a major problem by 
the teachers. 

Do the difficulties reported in Tables I and II constitute the 
chief problems encountered by the teachers in the classroom? It 
would seem that such is the case, although this is far from saying 
that the teachers have discovered in all instances the basic problem 
or given it proper comparative emphasis when they have discovered 
it. That this list constitutes something like the least common multi- 
ple of classroom difficulties as recognized by the teachers themselves 
is evidenced by the fact that the first 100 of the 256 teachers who re- 
ported their classroom difficulties with no help other than the re- 
quest to describe their chief difficulties mentioned every difficulty 


reported by the entire 256. The fair supposition, therefore, is that, 
if one should extend the inquiry to include many more teachers in 
schools of the same type, the report would still be approximately the 
same. 





A MODIFIED PLATOON PLAN 


L. W. MAYBERRY 
Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in Washington in February, 1926, 
the advantages and the disadvantages of the platoon plan of school 
organization were discussed. Many of those present went away con- 
vinced that somewhere between the extreme views is a happy mean. 
The fact that more than one hundred widely scattered cities and 
towns have adopted the platoon plan should cause all thoughtful 
educators to weigh carefully the merits of the system. After a care- 
ful study of the problem, a modification of the platoon plan was 
inaugurated in the Wichita schools in September, 1926. The plan 
has been found both rational and practicable. 

The platoon plan is itself a modification of the radical experiment 
carried on in Gary. According to its chief proponents, the essential 
feature of the platoon plan is a duplicate use of all the facilities of 
the school, which makes possible a balanced program in which the 
social and the cultural aspects of the curriculum as well as the funda- 
mentals may receive a full measure of emphasis. The presumption is 
that, if the social and the cultural aspects of the curriculum as well 
as the fundamentals may receive a full measure of emphasis with a 
less complicated organization, such a plan would be preferable. If 
this position is not acceptable to the advocates of the platoon plan, 
their only argument is that the platoon plan provides a duplicate 
use of all the facilities of the school. Surely no one would regiment 
children and thus sacrifice their educational interests in order to save 
money for the taxpayer. 

It was also said in Washington that, ‘‘in establishing the platoon 
school, it is recognized that the tools of education—the traditional 
three R’s—must continue to be the common possession of every 
child.” Would it not be well to inquire whether the traditional three 
R’s should not continue to be the common possession of every 
teacher? When the teacher in the elementary school gives up the 
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teaching of the three R’s and becomes a teacher of a single subject, 
is there not danger that she will become so interested in her own 
work that she will develop too high a degree of specialization for chil- 
dren with too little regard for unification and integration? More 
serious than this even is the large number of different pupils each 
special teacher must attempt to teach each day. Let us remember, 
too, that in a well-organized platoon school each child must meet 
and adapt himself to eight or ten different teachers daily. 

While acknowledging considerable doubt as to the efficacy of the 
platoon school, we must admit that the conventional one-teacher 
school has its disadvantages. Is there not some modification of the 
platoon plan which will preserve the sound virtues of the old in the 
anticipated glories of the new? 

In the typical city school each teacher is called. upon to teach 
about ten different subjects. It is generally agreed that this is more 
than she is properly and adequately prepared for. Of course, in the 
first and second grades there is no clearly defined line separating the 
four or five subjects usually taught; therefore, there is no real need 
for more than one well-prepared teacher for each room in these 
grades. In Grades III, IV, V, and VI particular attention must be 
given to the special subjects, such as music, penmanship, art, and 
physical education. Every well-trained teacher has some worthy 
interests outside of the three R’s, or the so-called “essentials.” Just 
as every normal pupil seeks to express himself in the various social 
means of expression, so does the able and competent teacher. Why 
not let the essential subjects continue to be the possession of every 
teacher while we capitalize the latent special talent, which the 
teacher would gladly develop? 

To carry out this plan, no changes are necessary in equipment or 
teachers. A certain period each day is set aside for teaching the 
special subjects. When a class is not being taught the special sub- 
jects, it has its regular teacher. At the special-subject period each 
classroom teacher becomes the teacher of a special subject. If four 
subjects are chosen as special subjects, they will be distributed 
among four regular teachers according to their respective desires. 
Every twenty minutes the teacher moves to another group or the 
group moves to another teacher. Since it takes considerable time to 
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distribute and collect art materials, some teachers prefer to have 
one long period of sixty or eighty minutes a week for this work in- 
stead of twenty minutes daily. This plan can easily be carried out 
by having the art teacher teach a different room each day and by 
having the other special-subject teachers move every twenty 
minutes during the sixty or eighty minutes allotted to the special 
subjects. This means that all the special subjects except art are 
taught twenty minutes each day four days of the week. For ad- 
ministrative purposes it is sometimes necessary to have five special 
subjects. In this case spelling is often added to the list and eighty 
minutes taken for the special period. 

This plan provides a degree of specialization sufficient to meet 
all practical needs and at the same time avoids the disadvantages 
pointed out in the platoon plan. When the teacher teaches and 
studies her chosen subject more intensively and extensively, she 
becomes more proficient in teaching it and in relating it to the essen- 
tials. This specialization is secured without cost to the general use- 
fulness of the teacher or to the taxpayer. The essentials continue to 
be the common possession of the teacher, and she is relieved of 
teaching all the special subjects in the curriculum. She must still re- 
tain the attitude of a teacher of children and avoid the attitude of 
being a teacher of a special subject. The personal touch and the 
close sympathy necessary in the development of children are 
preserved. This modified platoon plan makes ample provision for an 
enriched curriculum without resorting to an elaborate organization 
with all its accompanying problems. 

While securing the advantages of necessary specialization, the 
plan prevents the neglect or overemphasis of any of the special sub- 
jects. If twenty minutes are allotted to music, penmanship, physical 
education, etc., four days each week, these subjects can get no more 
or no less time. 

In the conventional schools of the typical city, supervisors of the 
special subjects dissipate their energies by trying to visit and super- 
vise every elementary teacher in the city. Teachers often remark 
that they scarcely get settled down to work when they are inter- 
rupted by the appearance of another special supervisor. Under the 
plan here proposed, the supervisor works with only two or three 
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PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN THE INGALLS SCHOOL 


Third Grade 
(Room 3) 


Music 

Physical 
education 

Penmanship 


Study 


Music 
Physical 


education 
Penmanship 


Music 

Physical 
education 

Penmanship 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Fourth Grade 
(Room 11) 


Fifth Grade 
(Room 12) 


MonbDAy 


Study 
Music 
Physical 


education 
Penmanship 


Penmanship 
Study 
Music 


Physical 
education 


TUESDAY 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


WEDNESDAY 


Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


THURSDAY 


Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


FRIDAY 
Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


Art 


Art 


Art 


Physical 


education 


Penmanship 


Music 


Sixth Grade 
oom 1) 


Physical 
education 

Penmanship 

Study 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Music 
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teachers in a building where she formerly worked with ten or fifteen. 
It is evident that the supervisor can work in more buildings under 
this plan. In the teachers’ meetings the supervisor works with a 
smaller group, which is genuinely interested in the subject. Instead 
of attending the meetings of five or six different supervisors, the 
teacher attends the meetings of one supervisor. 

This modified platoon plan can be inaugurated in any school 
having four or more teachers above the second grade and the 
usual building and equipment. No auditorium or gymnasium is 
needed, but, if either is available, it can be used to advantage. 
Where there are eight or more teachers above the second grade, 
they can be organized in two or more groups of four each. The 
different groups can have their special work at different periods 
and thus utilize the auditorium or other available facilities to the 
utmost. 

The program on page 612 shows how the plan has been worked 
out in the Ingalls School. The teacher of the sixth grade teaches 
penmanship; the teacher of the fifth grade, music; the teacher of 
the fourth grade, physical education; and the teacher of the third 
grade, art. 

The following program is in operation in the McCormick School. 
The teacher of the sixth grade teaches spelling; the teacher of the 
fifth and sixth grades, penmanship; the teacher of the fifth grade, 
art; the teacher of one of the fourth grades, music; and the teacher 
of the other fourth grade, physical education. 


PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
McCORMICK SCHOOL 


Fitth and Sixth Fifth Grade Fourth Grade Sixth Grade 


(Room 12) (Room 13) (Room 14) (Room 4) 


MONDAY 
Music Physical Spelling Penmanship 
education 
Physical Music Penmanship Spelling 
education 
Penmanship Spelling Music Physical 
education 
Spelling Penmanship Physical Music 
education 


i eran 
See aa 


Pas 


Esa 


Sa ee 
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PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
McCORMICK SCHOOL—Continued 


Fourth Grade 
(Room 11) 
Music 
Physical 
education 


Penmanship 


Spelling 


Music 

Physical 
education 

Penmanship 


Spelling 


Music 
Physical 


education 
Penmanship 


Spelling 


Music 


Physical 
education 
Penmanship 


Spelling 


Fifth and Sixth 
Grades 
(Room 12) 


Art 


Physical 
education 

Music 

Spelling 


Penmanship 


Physical 
education 

Music 

Spelling 


Penmanship 


Physical 
education 

Music 

Spelling 


Penmanship 


Fifth Grade 
(Room 13) 


TUESDAY 
Physical 
education 
Music 
Spelling 


Penmanship 


WEDNESDAY 
Art 


Art 
Art 
Art 


THURSDAY 


Spelling 
Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


FRIDAY 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Music 


Physical 
education 


2 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Music 
Physical 
education 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Music 
Physical 


education 


Art 


Penmanship 
Spelling 
Physical 


education 
Music 


Sixth Grade 
(Room 4) 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
Physical 


education 
Music 


Penmanship 
Spelling 
Physical 


education 
Music 


Penmanship 
Spelling 
Physical 


education 
Music 





REMEDIAL WORK IN SPELLING 


GEORGIA DAVIS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Indiana 


In May, 1926, after the Horn-Ashbaugh spellers had been used 
for a year in the schools of Richmond, Indiana, three tests supplied 
by the publishers were given to all pupils in Grades IIIB to VIA, 
inclusive. The first test, Test A, measured the ability of the pupils 
to spell the words studied during the semester just completed. A 
test was prepared by the writer to be used in Grades IIB and IIA 
to correspond to Test A issued by the publishers. Test B measured 
the ability of the pupils to spell the words studied during the pre- 
ceding semester. Test C measured the ability of the pupils to spell 
twenty-five words that had not been studied in the spelling classes; 
these words were chosen from the words to be studied the following 
semester. 

Although the median scores of all the classes were higher than the 
medians supplied by the makers of the tests, many failing pupils 
were found in all the grades, a total of 350 such pupils being dis- 
covered. Those pupils who misspelled at least seven of the twenty- 
five words of either Test A or Test B were considered in need of 
remedial work in spelling. Of this number, 275 remained in the 
school system until the end of the first semester of the school year 
1926-27. Consequently, all results of the study made during this 
semester are based on the records of 275 pupils. 

The names of the pupils and their scores were recorded, and in 
September, 1926, at the beginning of the next semester, the study 
was begun. The grouping of the 275 pupils by half-grades was found 
to be as shown in Table I. The small number of pupils in Grade II B 
is due to the fact that this table shows the grade situation as of 
September, 1926, and the IIB children represent only those who 
were not promoted. 

A study of the test scores made by the pupils in the various half- 
grade groups showed (1) that the results in Test A were about the 
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same for all grades except Grades II B, II A, and III B, (2) that the 
pupils were better in immediate recall than in delayed recall, (3) 


TABLE I 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF 275 Puprts WHO WERE IN NEED 
OF REMEDIAL WorK IN SPELLING 


Grade —e 
DUM oe ccaeueeh Gok son nies ew ese ewes 5 
BRAS wis av Copa oolee cet eee at ebinee ata 47 
BEIM 2a ke.oscalene seen aha s oe hake en eiome 29 
RUOWA is .ck oss Fuich saat ob bas eetar eaoew ed 33 
BW MB Si ie cca Se EE Sasa kee aeee eeaeeae 31 
_| Sf SR ae een pee Sarr a are kr een 23 
fi EPO ene Seana tee hare a 25 
Cf SERA AR oye Be AEE ore oe Ay SE Toe 24 
NEB. oeas ce Genbs sea peaay cows eenasea cea 38 
WAN oS a iene es EAA Coho ease eee 20 
MO as sxe ey esas ows esos eae ees 275 


that the pupils were poor in ability to acquire words without con- 
scious study, and (4) that their spelling vocabularies were very small. 





TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Worps IN Eacu Test MISSPELLED 
By Eacu GRADE 











Grade Test A Test B Test C 
SAMS) cw ceiveess ie eweees Mew Seuss eens 
Li Sere <n SS Aree eros meey hare 
Li ee 10 “ea A ORR 
Lt ee 7 II 13 
BW ihw csa'sie® 8 8 14 
LE ee 8 12 15 
WAS aa cys oe eee 8 Io 15 
de ER ee 7 II 16 
WA ss ccaet aie 8 Io 17 
i. eee 8 10 15 














Table II shows the average number of words misspelled in each 
of the three tests by the various grade groups. 

In September, 1926, the 275 pupils were tested by the Illinois 
General Intelligence Scale. The results are shown in Table III. The 
distribution of the pupils on the basis of their intelligence quotients 
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seems to point to the fact that many of the 275 pupils should have 
had little difficulty in learning to spell. 

It seemed worth while to discover, if possible, whether the pupils 
with the higher intelligence quotients had misspelled fewer words 
than the pupils with the lower intelligence quotients. Table IV shows 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 275 PUPILS ON THE BASIS oF THEIR 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


LQ. —" 
TIO OF MOVE ds GS views Chg See eo he 15 
ENS yw tiche rein wale ele anid Ne sin eso We Oe 106 
ORG a ohie 5 Sie siiis tenes Oh avs ean delve atees pera'ses 77 
Oe Wid sinks ites Neisse dwn SRA Pt. ayes siete 51 
ERIE Oe acral bin stellen wiaiae ie ated tw altoniee wate 26 

PENS DANY tales cheeks ot stat arks oe raw ielon adieu vets 275 


the average number of words misspelled in each of the three tests 
by each of the I.Q. groups. This table shows that the pupils with 
relatively high intelligence quotients did very little better in the 
tests than did the pupils with low intelligence quotients. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Worps IN EAcH Test MISSPELLED 
By Eaca I.Q. Group 











1a. Test A Test B Test C 
110 or above......... 8 8 14 
QOHIOD ss cos ec bese 9 9 14 
WI os sks 30.9 4 va ale 9 19 16 
OP UIRS ope sisiaie.g idee: we 8 Io 16 
Below 70............ 12 14 16 














Before the investigation to determine the reasons for poor spell- 
ing was undertaken, a study was made of the results of the spelling 
lessons for a week. This study was made in order that the teachers 
and the pupils might know more definitely the results to be gained 
from intensive individual spelling instruction. Tables V and VI show 
the average number of words misspelled in the Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday tests of the week preceding the beginning of the remedial 
work. The Monday test was made up of twenty new words; the 
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Wednesday and Friday tests were made up of the same twenty new 
words and, in addition, twenty review words. 

The results of the spelling tests during the week in which the 
pupils followed their usual methods of study seem to be quite as poor 
as, if not poorer than, the results of the tests in May. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS IN THE MonpDAy, WEDNESDAY, 
AND Fripay Tests MISSPELLED BY EACH GRADE 








Monday 


Wednesday 


Friday 








18 
14 
12 
12 
10 
10 

9 

8 
10 

9 





18 
16 
10 
15 
12 
14 
II 

8 
Io 

8 





18 
15 

7 
II 





TABLE VI 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS IN THE MonpbAy, WEDNESDAY, 
AND Fripay Tests MIssPELLED By Eacu I.Q. Group 








1Q. 


Monday 


Wednesday 


Friday 








9 
10 
10 
II 


14 








7 
Be) 
13 
10 
II 





The facts gained thus far with regard to the 275 pupils did little 
to solve the problem of spelling failure. They showed only (1) that 
the pupils were rather evenly distributed throughout the ten half- 
grades; (2) that the spelling instruction up to September, 1926, had 
been of little value to them, the results of the tests being about the 
same throughout all the half-grades; (3) that the pupils with rela- 
tively high intelligence quotients did very little better in either the 
tests in May or the week’s work in September than did those with 
lower intelligence quotients; (4) that the pupils were beginning an- 
other semester of spelling failure, as shown by the week’s work. 
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The next step involved the investigation of each child’s spelling 
in order to determine his difficulties. Simply telling a child that he is 
failing in spelling will do little toward helping him to become more 
proficient. In all probability, these pupils, especially the upper- 
grade pupils, had been told this many times. How effective it had 
been is shown by the results of the tests in May and of the week’s 
work in September. The teacher and the pupil kept careful records 
of the difficulties discovered during the periods of remedial instruc- 
tion after school and during the periods of individual instruction 
provided in the day’s program. These lists were used by the pupils 
during their study periods in spelling. In so far as the teachers and 
the pupils were able to determine, it was found that there were 
twenty-four types of difficulty among the 275 children. Table VII 
lists these difficulties in the order of frequency. It will be noted that 
501 difficulties are listed for the 275 pupils, making an average of but 
1.8 difficulties per pupil. In the remedial classes, therefore, the aver- 
age child had but 1.8 points of correction on which to watch himself 
during study. 

Remedial classes for the 275 pupils needing assistance in spelling 
were started early in October. These classes were held on Monday 
and Wednesday at 3:30 P.M. These days were chosen because it was 
on Monday and Wednesday that pretests were given. Pupils need- 
ing help were thus helped before they had a chance to fail. It was 
thus hoped to build a better attitude toward spelling than failing 
pupils are likely to have. There was another advantage in having 
the classes on Monday and Wednesday. When the groups out of 
which these pupils were taken began to study the words misspelled 
in the test of the previous day, the pupils in the remedial classes had 
the satisfaction of being able to complete the lesson at the end of the 
regular study period with the rest of the class. 

Each pupil in the remedial classes worked with the diagnosis of 
his difficulty always before him. The pupils were encouraged to 
study with their difficulties in mind and to check themselves from 
time to time in order to determine their progress. During the study 
periods the teacher also checked their progress from time to time. 
For the most part, the remedial classes were conducted on the indi- 
vidual basis, the children quietly studying and the teacher going 
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about among them for teaching and checking. The teaching, of 
course, took the form of attempting to establish certain good pro- 
cedures in teaching and study that might help the pupils to overcome 


TABLE VII 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN SPELLING BY THE 275 PUPILS AND 
THE FREQUENCY OF EACH DIFFICULTY 
Difficulty Frequency 
1. Has not mastered the steps in learning to spell a 


2. Writes poorly 
3. Cannot pronounce the words being studied 
4. Has bad attitude toward spelling, as shown by (a) 
failure to apply himself during the study period or by 
(b) seeming lack of interest 
. Does not associate the sound of the letters or the 
syllables with the spelling of the word 49 
. Needs more time than can be devoted to spelling in 
the regular class 21 
7. Is discouraged because he misspelled so many words 
in the Monday test 20 
8. Has speech defect 16 
9. Does not mark paper correctly 16 
10. Interchanges letters 10 
. Copies words incorrectly when studying 7 
12. Is unable to remember a word for any length of time 6 
13. Has poor hearing 
14. Writes so slowly that he cannot keep up with the 


15. Is irregular in attendance 

16. Has poor vision 

17. Does not compare while studying 

18. Does not know meanings of words 

1g. Adds extra letters 

20. Misses syllables in the middle of words 
21. Thinks he cannot spell 

22. Leaves off last letter 

23. Seems to learn only through eye 

24. Seems to learn only through ear 


the difficulties they were encountering. During the experiment each 
teacher kept a careful record of the practices found helpful in assist- 
ing pupils to overcome their particular difficulties. The essential fac- 
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tor in establishing correct procedures is to link the correct procedure 
very closely to the difficulty itself. A remedy applied to a cause for 
which it is not really a remedy is futile. A goodly number of pro- 
cedures were tried out by the teachers. The following practices are 
listed because they were considered most worth while by the teachers 
in charge of the remedial classes. The procedures are listed in the 
order of the causes of failure given in Table VII. The causes of fail- 
ure are repeated so that the procedures will be more intelligible to 
the reader. 
1. Has not mastered the steps in learning to spell a word. 
a) Teach steps until every child knows them and uses them. 
b) Study each word with the children. 
. Writes poorly. 
a) Discover particular letters or combinations of letters that are difficult 
and practice on these letters or combinations. 
b) Practice words containing writing difficulties. 
. Cannot pronounce the words being studied. 
a) Go over the words before the children study them so that every child 
will know what he is studying. 
b) Help the child to unlock words for himself. 
. Has bad attitude toward spelling. 
a) Supervise study closely so that the child will get into the habit of study- 
ing words correctly without wasting time. 
b) Try to show need for study. 
c) Give study work under time pressure. 
d) Try to appeal to pride. 
e) Try to work up competition with self. 
~ f) Give reward. 
. Does not associate the sound of the letters or the syllables with the spelling 
of the word. 
a) Teach letter sounds. 
b) Listen to careful pronunciation. 
c) Teach the child to syllabify words. 
d) Say words slowly again and again to hear sounds. 
. Needs more time than can be devoted to spelling in the regular class. 
a) Give more time after school or during the day when other work is 
finished. 
. Is discouraged because he misspelled so many words in the Monday test. 
a) Take a few words at a time. 


b) Study at odd times during the day. 
c) Have the pupil stay longer in the afternoon than the others. 
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8. Has speech defect. 
a) Listen to pronunciation. 
b) Look at word carefully. 
c) Teach difficult combinations. 
. Does not mark paper correctly. 
a) Teach the child how to check. 
b) Insist on rechecking. 
c) Always check paper. 
. Interchanges letters. 
a) Study words carefully. 
b) Underline difficult part. 
c) Try to spell by syllables. 
. Copies words incorrectly when studying. 
a) Check the child closely during study until he acquires the habit of 
checking with correct form each time. 
b) Give the pupil hectographed copy for comparison during study. 
. Is unable to remember a word for any length of time. 
a) Go over words more frequently during study. 
b) Review during spare time words previously studied. 
. Has poor hearing. 
a) Move the child to the front of the room. 
b) Stress steps in study other than those based on hearing. 
. Writes so slowly that he cannot keep up with the class. 
a) Write the word being dictated, leaving out the words missed. 
b) Encourage the child to write faster. 
. Is irregular in attendance. 
. Has poor vision. 
a) Move the child to the front of the room. 
b) Encourage the child to listen carefully as the teacher pronounces the 
word carefully. 
. Does not compare while studying. 
a) Teach each step with special attention to comparison. 
b) Watch study work. 
. Does not know meanings of words. 
a) Try to show the child the reason for knowing the meaning. 
b) Go over words carefully during introduction. 
. Adds extra letters. 
a) Look at word carefully. 
b) Spell to self while writing at beginning of study. 
. Misses syllables in the middle of words. 
a) Spell by syllables with special attention to part likely to be missed. 
. Thinks he cannot spell. 
a) Give simple words to establish the child’s confidence, excusing him from 
the regular spelling for a time. 
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22. Leaves off last letter. 

a) Call the child’s attention to difficulty. 
23. Seems to learn only through eye. 

a) Give special attention to steps.involving the use of the eye. 
24. Seems to learn only through ear. 

a) Give special attention to steps involving the use of the ear. 


The pupils remained in the remedial classes until they had made 
a perfect score on two successive Fridays. The Friday scores were 
taken because they showed the result of study for the entire week. 
The pupils were then encouraged to leave the remedial class and to 
keep up their special type of study in the regular class. 


TABLE VIII 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hours SPENT IN REMEDIAL STUDY 
BY Eacu GRADE 


Average Number 
Grade of Hours 


The time spent by the pupils in the remedial classes was consid- 
ered worthy of study. The average number of hours spent in actual 
remedial study by each of the 275 children was 7.5. Table VIII 
shows the average number of hours spent in actual remedial study by 
each grade. Table IX shows the average number of hours spent in 
actual remedial study by each I.Q. group. The data show that the 
pupils in the upper grades needed quite as much time to rebuild their 
spelling habits as did the pupils in the lower grades. The pupils with 
relatively high intelligence quotients took quite as long to accomplish 
the given spelling task as did the pupils with lower intelligence 
quotients. 

In order to determine the results of the intensive study of spelling 
by the 275 pupils, it was necessary to obtain additional data after 
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the pupils had been excused from the remedial classes. Table X 
shows the average number of words misspelled by each grade in three 
TABLE IX 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF Hours SPENT IN REMEDIAL STUDY 
BY Eacs I.Q. Group 


10. <a. 
CRS M MOVE oicis sma bisa dn oo wee Seam eaters 7.0 
OTR thn un ca hiaw anit em acou tennis 5.5 
ON oes ole nic Cab Rosie csp dae Soca asic wets 7.2 
aD: cose pict asa emee eee neue bet eet ae as 7 x 
NOW 8S 5 io Sea woes habe byw Se wees 7.2 

TABLE X 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WorRDS MISSPELLED IN THREE TESTS 
BY Each GRADE AFTER THREE WEEKS OF 
INDEPENDENT WORK 


























Grade Monday Wednesday Friday 
Lt SAS 9 9 6 
Jt SR nee 5 5 4 
Lt Seer 8 7 6 
LL Sass 8 9 6 
Li aaa 6 f 4 
Lk Sea vf 7 6 
WA asp cio'esk isis 7 9 9 
ae 4 4 4 
| | RR ae 6 8 5 
WHS 843% 5 7 3 
TABLE XI 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WorDs MISSPELLED IN THREE TESTS 
By Eacu I.Q. Group AFTER THREE WEEKS 
OF INDEPENDENT WorRK 











1.Q. Monday Wednesday Friday 
110 or above........ 5 4 2 
Oe! oer ee 6 7 4 
Oe oe tite a: wknd ,a's 7 8 6 
TS EEE Ee 7 7 6 
DOUOW 9G: 55060555350 9 II 8 














tests after the pupils had been working independently for three 
weeks. Table XI shows the average number of words misspelled by 
each I.Q. group. The Monday test contained twenty new words 
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while the Wednesday and Friday tests contained the same twenty 
new words and, in addition, twenty review words. The average num- 
ber of words misspelled in these tests is less than the average number 
of words misspelled before the remedial classes began. This is true 
in every half-grade and in every I.Q. group. The pupils were better 
able to master the regular weekly spelling tasks after receiving indi- 
vidual help in the remedial classes. 


TABLE XII 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF WorDs IN Eacu Test MISSPELLED 
BY EacH GRADE AT THE END OF THE SEMESTER 




















Grade Test A Test B Test C 
Be isis contacts Boos eekanton tees slabs wsetint x Oats 
|, Sarge Ge cde sac arccdines ccissios ot 
BEE Ths 32. vases 5 8 12 
DE AGS cece 7 8 15 
WV GES ii siei6ie' 6 7 14 
BERS as 3's o's 10 9 17 
Wea 5% eters isa 7 8 Ir 
5 Re 7 7 15 
| SURE 7 Io 16 
A eee 6 7 15 
TABLE XIII 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Worps IN Eacu Test MISSPELLED 
By Eaca I.Q. Group aT THE END OF THE SEMESTER 








1.Q. , Test A Test B Test C 
110 or above......... 3 5 12 
DOSIOD nie sis oa 0 bs 6 7 12 
oe, | ee 7 8 15 
ROIS 6 sce S4s Oa visie,s 7 9 II 
Below 7o............ 9 12 16 














Tests were given at the end of the semester to determine the 
improvement made during the semester. In all grades from III B to 
VIA, inclusive, three tests were given, and in Grades ITB and ITA 
one test was given. Test A measured the ability of the pupils to spell 
words studied during the semester just completed. Test B measured 
the ability of the pupils to spell words studied in the preceding 
semester. Test C measured the ability of the pupils to spell twenty- 
five words that had not been studied in the spelling classes but were 
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to be studied the following semester. Table XII shows the average 
number of words misspelled by each grade. Table XIII shows the 
average number of words misspelled by each I.Q. group. 

A comparison of the results of the tests given in January, 1927, 
with the results of the tests given in May, 1926, shows marked im- 
provement. There was improvement in Test A in every half-grade 
except Grades III A, IV A, and V A. There was improvement in 
Test B in every half-grade except Grade VI B. There was improve- 
ment in Test C in every half-grade except Grades III A, IV B, IV A, 
and VIA. Improvement is shown in Tests A and B in every I.Q. 
group. Improvement is shown in Test C in every I.Q. group except 
those with I.Q.’s below 70. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The individual assistance given to the 275 pupils in the Rich- 
mond elementary schools who were failing in spelling in May, 1926, 
was worth while. This is shown by the scores on three tests given 
three weeks after the remedial instruction was completed and by the 
test scores at the end of the semester. 

2. The greatest assistance is rendered if the actual spelling diffi- 


culties can be discovered and remedial measures planned that will 
meet these difficulties. 

3. It is important that remedial work in spelling be undertaken 
early in the elementary school. If this is not done, time has to be 
spent in convincing pupils that there is a best way to study words, 
and special effort has to be devoted to breaking bad habits of study. 

4. It will be worth while to follow the 275 pupils from semester 
to semester in order to determine the extent to which the remedial 
work has permanently helped them. 








@ducational Wavitings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The historic background of manual and industrial education.—For four hun- 
dred years or more manual training and industrial training have been subjects 
of a great deal of discussion. The Nineteenth Century witnessed numerous ex- 
periments to discover the proper form and function of these types of training. 
Modern industrial and social conditions have made it necessary to assign to in- 
dustrial education a larger place in the total educational program. Despite 
these facts, there has existed until recently, for English readers at least, no ade- 
quate account of the history of manual and industrial education. Within the 
past few months, however, two books have been published which should serve 
to place both these movements in their proper historical setting. 

The first? of these books is a general survey of the history of manual and in- 
dustrial education from the earliest times to the present day. It is divided into 
two parts. Part I traces the development of the movement in Europe. Part II 
is a history of manual and industrial education in the United States. The first 
two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the place assigned to manual arts by 
leading thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries. In the third chapter 
an account is given of the actual introduction of handwork into the schools by 
such men as Francke, Semler, and Hecker. The remaining chapters of Part I 
take up successively the factors which have been most influential in the develop- 
ment of industrial education in the schools. Of these, the two most important 
have been educational naturalism and the Industrial Revolution. The natural- 
ist movement, fathered by Rousseau and promoted by Pestalozzi, Froebel, and | 
others, has tended to give manual and industrial education a place in general | 
cultural education. The influence of the Industrial Revolution, on the other* 
hand, has tended to make social well-being and industrial efficiency the funda- 
mental ends to be accomplished. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, 
there was a great deal of poverty and social maladjustment and industrial edu- 
cation was looked upon as a means of alleviating these conditions. Later, in- 
dustrial efficiency, stimulated by international competition, was a powerful in- 
fluence in determining the character and the extent of industrial training. 

In the second part of the book, the author traces two large movements in 
the United States: (1) the introduction and development of handwork in the 


tLewis Flint Anderson, History of Manual and Industrial School Education. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xii+-252. 
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common schools and (2) the development of industrial education as a means of 
vocational efficiency. The first of these movements was profoundly conditioned 
by European thought and practice. One notes here the influence of the doctrine 
of naturalism; as a result, cultural values were stressed more than vocational 
training. During the past twenty-five years, however, the Industrial Revolution 
has been making its influence felt more strongly. Consequently, less is said 
about general and cultural educational values and more about vocational train- 
ing and industrial efficiency. 

The second! of these books treats of the same general subject matter, but 
the scope and the purpose are somewhat different. In the first place, the account 
ends with 1870. Moreover, this book deals less with movements and forces, but 
it is much richer in concrete illustrations of both theory and practice. The au- 
thor has brought together a wealth of material showing what men have thought 
with respect to the purpose and the form of industrial education and showing, 
as well, how they have sought to put their ideas into practical operation. An ad- 
mirable feature of the book is the source material following each chapter. 

While covering the same general field to a great extent, the two books really 
complement each other. Those desiring a general overview of the development 
of manual and industrial education will probably find the first book more help- 
ful. Teachers of vocational and industrial education who are more interested in 
concrete examples of thought and practice will no doubt find the second book 


more serviceable. 
I. N. Epwarps 


University extension work for adults —During the last decade institutions of 
higher learning have been actively engaged in extending their facilities for the 
use of students who are not in residence. This work constitutes one of the major 
fields of adult education. Under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Alfred L. Hall-Quest has made a survey? of the amount and the char- 
acter of the extension activities carried on by universities. 

One of the most striking of the facts set forth in this study is the breadth of 
the purpose that activates the programs of the extension departments. It is 
nothing less than a conception of the university “as a clearing-house through 
which the benefits of scholarly research may reach every citizen of the state 
It is believed that by whatever means within its resources the university should 
seek to promote human welfare by guiding the citizen to apply knowledge to the 
concrete problems of everyday life The individual is not required wholly 
to conform to the university’s system of instruction, but, instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, such conformity, the university seeks, as far as possible, to adapt its 
system of education to the problems of the individual and of the community” 
(pp. 26-27). 


tCharles Alpheus Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial Education up to 1870. 
Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1926. Pp. 462. $3.50. 

Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, The University Afield. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. xvi+292. $3.00. 
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A brief review of several of the chapters will show the nature and the scope 
of the study. Chapter iii is devoted to a description of extension activities. It 
appears that universities offer to adults by this means practically all that is of- 
fered on the campus or that is learned in the laboratories. The number of differ- 
ent undertakings is very great, and their variety is bewildering. They are classi- 
fied and discussed under the following headings: systematic group instruction, 
systematic individual instruction, general and technical information, informal 
individual culture and employment, community culture and utility service, and 
public-school service. The courses of study are discussed in chapter iv. Chapter 
v is devoted to facts concerning the enrolment and the occupations of students. 
Many readers may be surprised to learn that probably as many as 200,000 per- 
sons are enrolled in correspondence and extension courses (p. 121). Certain sub- 
jects are decidedly more popular than others; the mortality of students is very 
high; and teachers constitute the largest single group of students. 

In chapter vi facts are reported concerning the academic preparation and 
rank of teachers of correspondence and extension courses. It appears that the 
higher degrees and the higher academic ranks are well represented. In chapter 
vii the volume of extension activity in the city is compared with that in the 
country; attention is called to the somewhat narrowly vocational character of 
the work offered to the farmer; and a special report is made on the services of 
urban universities to their communities that may be classified as extension work. 
Chapter viii includes statistical data concerning costs to the individual and to 
the institution and the recent increases in costs. In chapter ix space is given to 
a description of the methods of work that obtain in the handling of correspond- 
ence courses. The outstanding problems and difficulties of extension work are 
discussed in chapter x. Attention is called to the lack of standardized plans of 
registration and to the fact that as yet institutions have not learned how to 
reach the vast masses of adults who might be interested in learning more about 
the social and material world in which they live. The lack of teachers, of ap- 
propriate methods of teaching, and of textbooks suitable for adult learners is 
emphasized. In the reviewer’s opinion, these features are of cardinal importance 
and might well have been emphasized much more than they are. It would have 
been decidedly worth while, for example, to stress any means employed by ex- 
tension departments to make the conditions of work of full-time extension teach- 
ers more comparable in attractiveness to those of the teachers of the same sub- 
jects in residence. 

The author is well aware of certain limitations of the study. He points out 
the fact that he has not been able to go back of the figures supplied by the ex- 
tension departments, the systems of bookkeeping of which differ widely. He 
does not claim that the tabular material does justice in every case to individual 
institutions. In the main, however, he has done in a creditable way precisely 
what he undertook to do, namely, to give a large picture in bold relief of univer- 
sity extension work as it is today. The tables relating to the topics of a chapter 
are placed for convenient reference at the end of the chapter. At the end of each 
chapter, likewise, a list of significant problems for further study is to be found. 
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Many of these problems are subjects suitable for Doctors’ theses, and it is to be 
hoped that teachers of graduate students will point them out to their classes. 

The book will prove especially helpful to university teachers and adminis- 
trative officers who are actively engaged in extension work. 


Pavut W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


The curriculum as a sociologist sees it—Unusual experiences furnish the 
background for a new book! on the curriculum. The author is familiar with the 
life of immigrants in New York City; he has made a survey of negro education 
in the southern states for the United States Bureau of Education; and he has 
visited Africa to make surveys of educational policies in the colonies of Great 
Britain. He regards his experiences in Africa as especially illuminating, since 
primitive tribes show in a simple and easily recognizable form the essentials 
of life and therefore of education. These essentials are four in number, namely, 
health and sanitation, appreciation and use of environment, home and house- 
hold, and recreation. The unification of these four essentials is to be found in a 
“consciousness of community,”’ the function of which is described as follows: 

The key to the synthesis of knowledge for educational purposes as well as to the 
humanizing of information and training is to be found in a vital consciousness of com- 
munity conditions. The educator must know the community with the same thorough- 
ness with which he has striven to know the individual. In fact, consciousness of the 
community on the part of the educator must be made the basis of the approach both to 
the interpretation of the individual and to the arrangement of knowledge and training 
necessary. Thus consciousness of community becomes the means of correlating the di- 
verse needs of innumerable persons and of integrating the ever increasing number of 
facts discovered by scientific research and travel. The hopeless method of adding new 
school subjects and departments will thus be eliminated. The needs of individuals will 
be understood through those of the community. Multiplication of school aims, often 
unrelated and even conflicting, will be replaced by educational objectives harmonized 
and humanized by a consciousness of the community as a whole [p. 13]. 


This purpose of infusing the life of the community into the existing courses 
of the school calls for a new teacher, one who will study and understand his own 
community—primarily the immediate community but also society as a whole. 
The teacher must bring this understanding or “community consciousness” to 
bear on his own courses in selecting subject matter and methods of teaching. 
The author exemplifies this idea by making suggestions for the reconstruction of 
subjects of study from the primary school to the university. While necessarily 
brief, these suggestions seem concrete and practical and should stimulate 
thought. 

On the whole, the book is to be regarded as a clear and readable statement 
of the well-known dictum that “education is life.” 

R. C. ina 

?Thomas Jesse Jones, Four Essentials of Education. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Pp. xx+188. 
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Practical suggestions for inexperienced primary teachers—Regardless of the 
excellence and thoroughness of her preparation for teaching, the beginner in 
this profession finds herself in need of much guidance during the first year or 
two of her experience. A recent book,! which was not printed until after the 
death of its author, attempts to give just such help to primary teachers. In a 
letter to the publishers, which accompanied her manuscript, Mrs. Sloman wrote 
as follows: 


I have attempted a series of talks with young teachers about things which may give 
them suggestions and may bring them in line for a rather modern type of work. The 
spirit of these talks is that of an older, experienced teacher who knows the present-day 
young teacher, her problems, and the difficulties she is meeting in trying to reconcile a 
modern theory of teaching with the actual classroom situations she meets in the ma- 
jority of public schools. 


The series of talks begins with the stimulating statement, ‘School teaching 
is fun.” As one reads on through the book, one is convinced that the author 
certainly found it so. 

The first chapter contains a number of excellent practical suggestions under 
such paragraph headings as ‘‘Your First Position,”’ “Do Not Teach at Home,” 
“See the Country,” “‘Use Your Supervisors,” “Serve Humanity,” and “Learn 
and Grow.” There is also a brief discussion of children’s instincts and how to 
utilize them, of individual differences and how to deal with them, and of the 
general objectives of primary-school work. 

The five chapters which follow deal with projects, seat work, language, 
reading, and arithmetic, respectively. A brief final chapter is entitled, “Your 
Library.” 

More than half of chapter ii is devoted to a description of twelve different 
group enterprises which have been carried out successfully in the schoolroom. 
For the most part, they are good in content and afford valuable experiences in 
observation, construction and other forms of expression, reading, arithmetic, 
etc. The rest of the chapter contains useful suggestions concerning ways and 
means of carrying on work of this kind. There is nothing in this chapter par- 
ticularly new or different from that which may be found in a number of other 
books on method. 

The third chapter, ‘Study Seat Work,” is a distinct contribution to the 
problem of how the periods during which the children must work with a mini- 
mum of supervision may be utilized to the best advantage. The chapter is full 
of excellent suggestions for seat-work activities of four types, namely, activities 
related to the central projects; activities which give practice in phases of read- 
- ing, language, arithmetic, etc.; handwork not related to the subjects of the cur- 
riculum; and games of various sorts. The young teacher will find much material 
in this chapter which she can use in her own classroom with little, if any, adapta- 
tion. 


tLaura Gillmore Sloman, Some Primary Methods. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. x+294. 
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Each of the three following chapters is a simple, clear presentation of modern 
methods of teaching the subject with which it deals, giving the principles under- 
lying the procedures advocated. The chapters on reading and arithmetic are 
comprehensive and particularly helpful. The suggested library for the teacher, 
found in chapter vii, omits some of the most important recent titles. 

Considered as a whole, the book should prove useful as supplementary read- 
ing for the student in training as well as helpful to the young teacher who is 
starting out on her first adventure in the field of primary teaching. 


Atice TEMPLE 


State teachers’ associations.—It is rather commonly realized that the various 
state teachers’ associations differ considerably in their schemes of organization, 
their methods of procedure, and their influence in educational matters. A recent 
study' has attempted to analyze and evaluate these varied practices. . 

Literature published by state teachers’ associations has been canvassed and 
original data have been gathered from association officials to show present tend- 
encies with respect to the administrative organization, the aims and objectives, 
the financial status, the activities, and the educational programs of state teach- 
ers’ associations. A series of three ‘‘judgment scales’’ filled out by officials of as- 
sociations and by a group of school superintendents provided a basis of expert 
opinion for the evaluation of present practices and tendencies. 

Most of the general conclusions are merely vague affirmations of the obvious. 
The final statement in the book—“there is reason to believe that every associa- 
tion can make a real contribution to education and to society’ (p. 68)—is typi- 
cal. 

Despite its innocuous platitudes, the study justifies its existence by indicat- 
ing phases of the programs of teachers’ organizations in which present practice 
is at variance with expert opinion. Its details, therefore, rather than its generali- 
zations constitute its contribution to educational literature. Officers and mem- 
bers of state teachers’ associations can doubtless use these details in improving 
the work of their organizations, while students and research workers will find 


certain factual material assembled for convenient reference. 
J. L. Brame 


A handbook for the rural teacher—The rural teacher should have at least 
two years of professional training beyond the high school. In the normal-school 
curriculums which provide this training there are usually courses in educational 
psychology, principles of teaching or general methods, special methods, school 
organization and management, tests and measurements, and history of educa- 
tion. According to Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 25, 1925, if graduation 


tJohn Granrud, The Organization and Objectives of State Teachers’ Associations. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 234. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. Pp. x+72. $1.50. 
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from a standard normal school were required of rural teachers, there would not 
be enough candidates available for the annual replacements. Indeed, reports 
from various states indicate a decided shortage of teachers who can meet even 
the requirement of one year of training beyond the high school. 

It is obvious that teachers who spend less than one year in professional 
preparation do not have an opportunity for training in the separate courses enu- 
merated, highly desirable as such training is. Consequently, certain institu- 
tions which are attended largely by rural teachers offer composite or overview 
courses in the problems of rural teaching. A book! designed to meet the needs 
of such a general course has been prepared by the principal of one of the rural 
normal schools in Wisconsin. 

The teacher’s personal problems of making a correct start, personality, 
health, and social and business contacts are treated in the first four chapters. 
Problems of management, discipline, material equipment, and the daily pro- 
gram are discussed in a second group of four chapters. The field of educational 
hygiene is represented in treatments of heating and ventilation, pupil health, 
play and the playground, and the hot lunch. Problems involved in developing 
community co-operation and school citizenship include those relating to 
parent-teacher associations, community organizations, school societies, and 
general opening exercises in the school. Material usually found in educational 
psychology is rather sketchily summarized in two chapters; one is of a general 
nature, and the other is devoted specifically to tests and measurements. The 
field of general methods is represented by discussions of general principles of 
teaching, types of teaching, problems and projects, the recitation, the art of 
study, and reading. 

The views expressed by the author are open to question in several instances. 
“The writer has noted repeatedly that social intelligence seems to count for 
more in the success of a rural teacher than general intelligence” (p. 47). The 
investigations of Terman and others have shown that superior intelligence is 
usually accompanied by other desirable traits, including social attributes. Cer- 
tainly it seems safer to place general intelligence first in the selection of teachers, 
with the legitimate expectation that those of higher intellectual capacity will 
possess desirable social characteristics, than to reverse the process. On pages 
250-51 is found a list of home duties for which school credit may be given. 
There is grave doubt as to the pedagogical wisdom of giving educational credit 
for such home duties as currying a horse, blackening a stove, drying the dishes, 
bathing, and brushing the teeth. Certain of the author’s psychological concep- 
tions are not of recent date. Psychology is defined as “‘the science of mind, or 
consciousness, and of mental processes” (p. 318). Another interesting state- 
ment reads: “In a general way what each one of us is today has been determined 
by .... heredity, environment, and will” (p. 323). References to soul develop- 
ment and a partial refutation of biological conceptions of the evolution and de- 


t Frank J. Lowth, Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+564. 
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velopment of mental life are hardly in keeping with modern psychology. ‘The 
writer does not believe that the materialistic, biologic interpretation of con- 
sciousness needs to be stressed in normal schools because it is thoughts, emo- 
tions, and will attitudes with which the teacher consciously deals, and not brain 
cells” (p. 321). 

The best chapters are those concerned with the problems of material 
facilities and equipment, organization and management, and school and com- 
munity organizations. The weakest chapters are those which attempt to sum- 
marize the principles of educational psychology. A professional library of one 
hundred titles classified under sixteen headings is suggested for the benefit of 
the rural teacher. Many old titles have been included to the neglect of more 
recent publications; only about one-third of the books mentioned were pub- 
lished during the past five years. 

The book contains a great deal of concrete, helpful material, much of which 
has been taken from bulletins of the Wisconsin State Department of Education 
and other publications bearing on the topics discussed. In quoting from other 
sources, the author neglects to give page references. The book includes numer- 
ous excellent photographs and illustrations, sample daily programs, constitu- 
tions for school and community organizations, and lists of songs classified for 
children of various ages. The appendixes contain material relating to topics of 
interest to the rural teacher—the school calendar, material equipment, educa- 
tional equipment, phonograph records, pictures, literary selections, legal holi- 
days, special programs, journals and newspapers, and bulletins. 

The chief value of the book is in the specific, concrete materials enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph rather than in the discussions of the principles of 


educational psychology and general methods of teaching. 
CaRTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Guidance in higher education.—In organizing their procedures in the guid-: 
ance of students, colleges and universities have for the most part been forced to 
work out their own salvation. The result has been wide diversity in the amount, 
quality, and nature of organized guidance. The various practices in this field are 
summarized and analyzed in a recent report.* 

The study was carried out in a comprehensive manner. It offers “‘a survey 
of the development of vocational guidance for college students. For historical 
background it presents a very interesting investigation into student guidance, 
which was conducted by the faculty of Stanford University in 1911. It reports 
upon a nation-wide study carried on by questionnaire in 1920 through the co- 
operation of the United States Bureau of Education, and upon a series of visits 
in 1924 to colleges and universities whose pioneer work in organized guidance is 

Lewis Adams Maverick, The Vocational Guidance of College Students. Harvard 


Studies in Education, Volume VIII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1926. Pp. xii+252. $2.50. 
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outstanding. Finally, it offers a plan for the guidance of students in a college of 
liberal arts” (p. vi). 

Many readers will find it advantageous to skim rapidly over the 1911 and 
1920 studies, which are chiefly of historical interest in showing the growth of the 
guidance movement. They will find much of practical value in the detailed dis- 
cussion of practices in certain colleges in 1924, and they will find it profitable to 
study carefully the plans recommended by the author, which include procedures 
both prior to the admission of the student to college and after graduation. They 
should find the annotated bibliography, seventy-seven pages in length, a most 
fruitful source of reference. 

The book fills an important place in the literature of education and should 
be found on the reference shelves of college administrators and specialists in vo- 


cational guidance. 
J. L. Bram 


An unusual book for children between eight and eleven years of age—Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell has committed herself to the contribution of a new element 
in children’s literature. Her ability to supply a new type of content was first 
revealed in The Here and Now Story Book. Another of her ventures, equally 
striking, has appeared. She has written a series of stories about horses which 
will serve a double purpose for children in Grades IV, V, and VI. The stories, 
simply as stories, are excellent. Each is prefaced by a description of its setting 
and is followed by an appropriate poem or ballad. However, entirely aside from 
the attractiveness of the stories, the book makes a geographical-historical con- 
tribution which will be valuable in providing that “historical sense”’ so difficult 
to impart to children in the elementary school. 

The stories are presented in the reverse of the ordinary chronological order. 
Beginning with the story of Black Dan, a powerful horse of today, the stories 
go back to the earliest horses in Mongolia and to the little three-toed Eohippus. 
The book is uniquely illustrated and is attractively printed. Teachers who are 
discriminating in the selection of supplementary reading material for children 
from eight to eleven years of age should not overlook this book. 


Primary readers for non-English-speaking children —The appearance of the 
primary readers? prepared by Elma A. Neal and Ollie Perry Storm is an out- 
growth of the Texas Educational Survey Report (George A. Works, General 
Report, chap. xiii). The survey commission concludes that, “if the instruction 
of the non-English-speaking children is to be improved, an important considera- 


tLucy Sprague Mitchell, Horses: Now and Long Ago. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+344. 

2 Elma A. Neal and Ollie Perry Storm, The Open Door Primer, pp. iv+o8. The 
Open Door First Reader, pp. iv+120. For children learning English. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. 
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tion is that means should be provided for placing before teachers and local ad- 
ministrative authorities the best that has grown out of the experience of com- 
munities in the state that have been working seriously on this problem.” Three 
recommendations are made: 

1. Provision should be made, in all counties in which the problem is of importance, 
for instruction, as a part of the work of the teachers’ annual institutes, in teaching non- 
English-speaking children to read and write English. 

2. With the opening of the new teachers’ college at Kingsville, provision should be 
made for giving special consideration to the training of teachers for work with non- 
English-speaking groups of children. 

3- Some member of the staff of the State Department of Education should be 
designated to give special attention to collecting and making available the best that is 
being done in teaching non-English-speaking children to read and write. 


Special attention is called to the work in San Antonio for which Elma A. 
Neal has been largely responsible. In The Open Door Primer and The Open Door 
First Reader Miss Neal has made available the results of her experience. She 
states that, although a large percentage of the non-English-speaking children 
in San Antonio are Mexicans, there are also Chinese, Armenians, Italians, and 
Greeks. The problem has been the construction of material based on the every- 
day experiences of the child, with special attention to his interests and needs. 
The immediate purpose has been (1) to give the child a practical knowledge of 
English and (2) to acquaint him with his environment. 

These books draw on everyday experiences to a remarkable degree and, 
with the illustrations by Violet Moore Higgins, should be attractive to any 
group of children. Many concomitant learnings should go on when the children 
read the stories of Carlos and Anita, as they eat their supper of bread, butter, 
milk, and vegetables; help wash the dishes; open the windows before going to 
bed; are courteous at the table; bathe properly before going to bed; and the 
like. Surely good health and good citizenship will be encouraged by these ex- 
periences. A first reader with more wholesome material attractively presented 
would be hard to find. Although designed for non-English-speaking children, 
it seems that it might well serve to supplement the reading of children from 


homes in which English is spoken. 
CLyDE B. Moore 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Functional grammar and habit-training —Any high-school textbook outlining 
language work which really stresses functional grammar and habit-training is 
worthy of careful consideration. Two teachers of ninth-grade English in Omaha, 
under the guidance of Superintendent John H. Beveridge, have produced such a 
text under the title, Easy English Exercises. The book is obviously intended to 
outline a systematic review of language and grammar for ninth-grade pupils 
who are deficient in the elements of correct English. This purpose in itself is 


tAda Riddlesbarger and Edna Parker Cotner, Easy English Exercises. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. viiit+-262. $0.96. 
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worthy; it indicates that the Omaha school system, for one, does not counte- 
nance the reprehensible practice of passing responsibility back to the lower grades 
or schools. In spite of all the current theory and attempted practice with regard 
to “minimal essentials” and “mastery,” the fact is that many pupils reach the 
ninth grade who either have not attained or have not maintained an adequate 
command of language fundamentals. Recognizing this fact, the ninth grade, 
whether in a junior high school or in a senior high school, must accept pupils 
where they are, appraise their weaknesses, and give them a thorough review 
course in sentence-building. Colleges may have to follow the same practice in 
the freshman year. Even graduate schools may not be exempt from a similar 
course. Never to be forgotten is the element of reversion, by which habits pain- 
fully acquired may lapse, the learner, however thoroughly drilled, slipping back 
into carelessness and inaccuracy. Above all, it must be realized that language 
control is a concomitant of a student’s whole growth in culture and refinement. 
It is not and never will be acquired primarily by years of painful application. 

The reviewer, then, is of those who, like Superintendent Beveridge and the 
authors of Easy English Exercises, believe that language control, picked up in a 
pupil’s stride, must receive periodic reappraisals throughout school life in order 
to confirm good habits and to strengthen language consciousness and conscience. 
Obviously, the ninth grade is a fitting time for one such reappraisal. The au- 
thors of Easy English Exercises have proceeded on the basis of sound educational 
doctrine. Easy review, but systematic, they outline. They perpetuate no such 
educational monstrosity as intensive work on the supine, as one Chicago school 
has to do because, forsooth, the Latin teachers of a neighboring high school de- 
mand a knowledge of the supine. Who knows or cares what an English supine 
is? Latin has to carry sufficient doubts as to its value without insisting that 
English teachers Latinize English grammar. No; the supine and other Latin 
survivals, superfluous in English at least, are not found in the index of Easy 
English Exercises. Abandoned, too, in this enterprise is the idea that grammar 
must be made hard, a false theory not yet outgrown from the days of formal dis- 
cipline, when English foolishly tried to find its values in work as difficult as alge- 
bra or irregular French verbs. 

A great number of illustrative sentences, abundant practice, well-graded 
drill materials on the essentials, stressing the verbs as key elements, with modi- 
fiers and their clauses as the trouble-makers—this is the commendable contri- 


bution of the Omaha workers. 
R. L. Lyman 
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